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THE SCHOOL’S OBLIGATION To CREATE A NEw ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Early in 1934 the Social Science Research Council announced the 
appointment of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Person- 
nel. President L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota served 
as chairman of the commission, and Luther H. Gulick, director of 
the Institute of Public Administration and Eaton Professor of Munic- 
ipal Science and Administration at Columbia University, served 
as its secretary and director of research. The commission was a non- 
political, nonpartisan body, representing seven national professional 
societies in the field of social science. The following statement con- 
cerning the commission’s recently published report is quoted from 
the Christian Science Monitor. 


The report raps the spoils system hard, placing upon it the chief blame for 
the disinclination of capable young men and women to enter the public service 
and for the refusal of many universities and colleges to recommend their students 
for public service. 

Likewise it criticizes all systems of “public pay-roll charity” and declares 
that ‘as much is being spent on pay-roll charity as on spoils.” 
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The report is embodied in a volume of 182 pages and follows a year’s study 
of the problems involved. 

The commission found that there were 175,000 independent units of govern- 
ment in the United States, each with power to raise and spend money. These 
range from the federai government, with 1,000,000 employees, counting the 
military forces, down to the smallest school district, with a single child to teach. 

“Together they hire 3,250,000 public servants to do the work of government 
and spend in salaries some $4,500,000,000 a year,” the report says. 

Stressing that the public service does not offer the more capable men and 
women a “fair chance,” comparable with that offered by private business, in- 
dustry, or the professions, for a lifetime of honorable work affording opportunity 
for advancement based on merit and accomplishment, the commission would 
scrap the whole system upon which government service is had and establish 
career services “on the basis of competitive entrance and advancement on 
merit.” It holds that the pay of the top positions should be “materially ad- 
vanced.” 

“Recruitment to each of the career services should be articulated with the 
American educational system and with the average age levels of young men and 
women who have reached the stage of education and development fitting them 
for the lower grades of the various services,” it says. ‘Certification by accredited 
professional associations and legally established professional bodies should be 
made a prerequisite for all professional and technical positions to which this 
procedure is applicable..... re 

“The practical results and implications of a career-service program,” the 
commission holds, “‘will benefit the public through lowered costs and efficient, 
impartial, and effective service. Such a program will benefit the government 
worker by offering him an esteemed and honorable career with adequate re- 
muneration and retirement pension, and free him from the necessity of political 
contributions and partisan work. It will enable the civil-service commissions to 
carry on not a negative civil-service system but a positive career service under 
modern personnel administration. 

““A career-service system will assure the taxpayer who supports public educa- 
tion a fair return on his investment by having the public services use to advan- 
tage properly trained and educated persons and by inducing the educational 
institutions to adopt their programs to fill the need and demand for trained 
individuals for government service.” 

The commission lists ten “fallacies in American thinking on governmental 
personnel which profoundly influence current American personnel practice.” 
They are that “‘to the victor belong the spoils,” that government work is so 
simple anyone can qualify, that charity begins on the public pay roll, that 
patronage is the price of democracy, that the most effective public servant is 
the worst one, that permanency of tenure is the cure for spoils, that placing the 
rank and file under civil service effects reform, that home-town jobs should go 
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to home-town boys, that public service is always less efficient than private 
enterprise, and that the prohibition of specific abuses will eliminate the spoils 
system. 

There is perhaps no darker aspect of our national life than the 
quality of public service which we have accustomed ourselves to 
accept and to regard as more or less inevitable. As a people, we have 
come to take a cynical attitude toward politics and politicians, and, 
in fact, toward public servants in general. However much this cyni- 
cism may be the result of the spoils system and the inefficiency 
and the dishonesty of politicians, the fact is that it is also in no 
small measure due to attitudes consciously or unconsciously culti- 
vated in the schools. Among school people it has become some- 
thing of a fetish to “keep the schools out of politics.” School dis- 
tricts and school boards are commonly separate and distinct from 
other agencies of government in the community. Commonly, too, 
teachers in their personal lives have little contact with, or interest in, 
the practical workings of government in their communities. As a 
class, teachers are disposed to wrap the robe of self-righteousness 
about them and refuse to be contaminated by contact with other 
public servants. Inside and outside the classroom they are too fre- 
quently disposed to look with disdain on politics and politicians— 
that is, to look disdainfully on the public service in general. There 
can be no doubt that the attitude inculcated in the schools toward 
the public service is one reason why youth seldom looks on such 
service as an opportunity for a useful career. 

Let it be clearly understood that we are holding no brief for the 
spoils system or for corrupt or inefficient politicians. Both should be 
exposed relentlessly and without mercy. But we must have an im- 
proved public service. One way to get it is to create respect for it. 
The place to begin to create respect for it is in the schools. Perhaps 
the teachers of this country could make no greater contribution than 
to hold up to youth the ideal of making the public service an oppor- 
tunity for honorable and useful careers. 


THE REPORT OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


In 1933 the General Assembly of Tennessee authorized the gover- 
nor to appoint an educational commission to investigate the state’s 
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system of public education and to propose necessary changes and 
modifications. The following paragraph, quoted from the com- 
mission’s recently published report, indicates something of the task 
that the commission undertook to accomplish. 


In preparing the report, the Commission has endeavored to do three things: 
first, to present all possible facts regarding public education in Tennessee in as 
accurate, complete, and illuminating a form as possible; second, to outline an 
educational program for the future as nearly ideal as possible; and, third, recog- 
nizing that many parts of the ultimate program cannot be put into effect im- 
mediately, to outline such steps as would seem practical and necessary im- 
mediately. Through this procedure, the Commission hopes that the people of 
Tennessee may get an accurate picture of the school situation as it now exists 
in the state, may have an ultimate educational program for their consideration, 
and may have presented to them for immediate action such steps as would 
appear to be advisable and necessary at the present time. 


The report is presented in two parts. In the first part a detailed 
and extended analysis is made of the educational conditions in 
Tennessee and of the educational problems which grow out of those 
conditions. The second part contains the commission’s suggestions 
for the solution of the problems raised in Part I and also the specific 


recommendations which the commission makes for the improvement 
of the educational program in Tennessee. The commission’s recom- 
mendations relate to seven major aspects of the state’s educational 
system: aims and objectives of public education, the school curricu- 
lum, control, organization and administration of schools, school 
buildings and equipment, school finance and management, and 
educational results. 

The commission makes the following recommendations with 
respect to the curriculum. 

1. The full authority for determining the program of studies for the public 
schools of the state should be delegated to the State Board of Education, which 
should call to its assistance the state’s higher institutions and such other in- 
stitutions and agencies as in its judgment may aid in the discharge of this re- 
sponsibility. 

2. The State Board of Education should develop a plan for the better co- 
ordination of the work offered by institutions training teachers, and by the 
public schools. 

3. Wherever possible, the unnecessary duplication of curriculums in institu- 
tions of higher learning should be eliminated. 
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4. The type of training usually found in a well-planned extra-curriculum 
activity program should be provided through the regular curriculums. 

5. A continuous curriculum-revision program, state-wide in scope and com- 
prehensive in nature, should be carried on under the direction of the State Board 
of Education. 


In its recommendations with respect to state and local control of 
education, the commission goes very far by way of limiting direct 
legislative control of education. It would have the legislature 
exercise control over taxation and appropriation of funds, but it 
urges that the legislature delegate to administrative bodies other 
control functions regarding education. It is pointed out that mem- 
bers of the legislature have not, as a rule, the professional back- 
ground, nor the length of tenure of office, nor sufficient time to en- 
able them to deal adequately with problems of educational policy. 
The following specific recommendations are made with respect to 
state control of the educational system. 

1. (a) The people of the state should retain directly the control of determin- 
ing that a system of public education should be developed. (4) The people 
should delegate certain responsibilities for the control of public education to 
the legislature. 

2. (a) The state legislature should retain the control function of determining 
the sources from which revenues necessary for public education should be found, 
and appropriate the funds necessary for the state’s part in financing the educa- 
tional undertakings. (b) The legislature should determine such agency or 
agencies in which should be vested other controls of public education. 

3. The State Board of Education should be composed of nine members, 
appointed by the governor for a term of years corresponding to the total number 
of members on the board, one member to be appointed each year. The chair- 
man of the board should be elected annually by the board. 

4. The State Board of Education should be responsible for determining the 
policies of the entire educational program including the elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, adult education, eleemosynary institutions, with the ex- 
ception of the University of Tennessee. The board should also appoint the 
commissioner of education, fix his compensation and tenure of office. 

5. The composition of the State University Board of Trustees should be 
changed by eliminating all ex officio members. 

6. It should be the duty of the University Board of Trustees to determine poli- 
cies for the University of Tennessee, to appoint necessary personnel, and to 
determine the effectiveness of the policies in action. 

7. A co-ordinating committee from the State Board of Education and the 
University Board of Trustees should be created in order to bring about desirable 
and necessary integration of public education throughout the state. 
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8. The composition of this co-ordinating committee should be three members 
of the State Board of Education, and three members of the State University 
Board of Trustees, selected by the respective boards, together with the state 
commissioner of education, who should serve as chairman, but without power to 
vote. 

9. The duty of this co-ordinating committee should be to consider policies 
affecting the co-ordination of public education throughout the state, and recom- 
mend action, whenever necessary, to the State Board of Education and the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees. The number of meetings to be held and the place 
of the meetings should be determined by the committee. 

10. The full membership of the State Board of Education and the University 
Board of Trustees should meet together once each year in joint session to con- 
sider problems of common interest. 

11. Politics of every form and kind should be completely eliminated from the 
school system of the state. 


The recommendations concerning local control of education are 


as follows: 

1. One county board of education should be elected by the people of the 
county at large which should have general control of public education within 
the limits of the state law. 

2. The number of members of the county board should be five, seven, or 
nine, depending on the population of the county. The members of the board 
should be elected at regularly called elections. The minimum tenure of office 
should be four years for five-member boards; six years for seven-member boards; 
and eight years for nine-member boards. The maximum number of board 
members to be elected at any one time should not exceed two for five-member 
boards, nor three for seven- or nine-member boards. 

3. The chief duties of the county board of education should be: (a) To elect 
and fix the salary of an executive officer with a minimum tenure of not less than 
four years; this official should be the professional educational head of the county 
school system. (b) To formulate policies for public education within the county. 
(c) To elect all administrative officers, supervisors, teachers, and other em- 
ployees needed, upon the nomination of its executive officer. 

4. A financial accounting officer should be appointed by the county board of 
education upon the nomination of its executive officer. This official should serve 
as assistant to the executive officer of the county board of education, and should 
be trained and experienced in the keeping of accurate financial records, and the 
administering of financial policies, both of which should be standardized by the 
State Board of Education. 

The following recommendations are made regarding the organiza- 
tion and the administration of public education. 


1. The number and size of schools within a local administrative unit should 
be determined by the State Board of Education. 
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2. The county should be the minimum or smallest local unit of school ad- 
ministration in Tennessee. 

3. The state legislature should enact permissive legislation which would 
make possible the consolidation of the function of public education for two or 
more counties. 

4. Consolidations should be effected as rapidly as practicable in order to 
eliminate special independent school districts, these consolidations to be effected 
by a majority vote of both the county and special district. 

5. The state should set educational standards which the local units would be 
required to meet. 

6. The relationships of state authorities and local authorities for education 
should be defined by general law. 


The commission makes the following significant recommendations 
with respect to the organization and the administration of higher 
institutions of learning. 


1. No additional institutions of higher learning should be established or 
maintained by the state for years to come. 

2. It [should] be provided by law that no additional institution of higher 
learning should be established by the state except upon the recommendation of 
the State Board of Education, such recommendation to be based on a careful 
study of the need and evidence presented, establishing the necessity of such an 
institution to the state. 

3. No system of public junior colleges [should] be established in the state of 
Tennessee, the numerous accredited colleges of the state making such develop- 
ment unnecessary. 

4. New departments should be added to institutions already established only 
upon the demonstration of fact that it is economy for the state to provide the 
proposed facilities rather than to send those needing such training elsewhere. 

5. The first two years of college work in all institutions supported at public 
expense should be devoted primarily to general cultural training, and such pre- 
requisites as are necessary for specialized training. 

6. The teachers’ colleges, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, and University of 
Tennessee, in the third and fourth years of college work, should provide special- 
ized training as necessary, avoiding as far as possible duplication of effort. The 
Agricultural and Industrial College for Negroes should be continued and im- 
proved in line with the general functions set out for the institution. 

7. The enrolments of the various state institutions of higher learning should 
be limited on the bases of the estimated needs of the state, the facilities of the 
institutions, and the functions of the institutions as prescribed by law. 

8. A strong graduate school, adapted to the needs of Tennessee, should be 
developed at the University of Tennessee. 

9. The state of Tennessee should provide more adequate funds for its insti- 
tutions of higher learning in order to secure more efficient results. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN THE REFORM OF LocAL GOVERNMENT 


Changes in means of communication and transportation have 
rendered obsolete such local governmental units as the small school 
district, the county, the township, and even the municipality itself. 
Both efficiency and economy require a larger school district than 
usually exists, the consolidation of counties, and the extension of 
municipal control over entire metropolitan areas. The reorganiza- 
tion of local government in this country not only involves the schools 
directly, it also involves the relation of the schools to other agencies 
of local government. School people, therefore, have an interest, not 
alone in the reorganization of school districts, but in the whole prob- 
lem of reform of local government. To date greater progress has 
been made in increasing the size of school districts than in consoli- 
dating counties or townships or in extending municipal control over 
entire metropolitan areas. Reforms in local government in other 
areas than education have proceeded along the line of improvement 
of administration rather than of consolidation of administrative units. 

In a recent issue of the National Municipal Review, Murray Sea- 
songood, former mayor of Cincinnati and retiring president of the 
National Municipal League, points out certain significant reforms 
that have been accomplished in local government within the past 
three years. 

It is appropriate, as I leave office, to present a brief review of what has 
happened during the past three years in the field of local government as well as a 
review of the activity of the organization itself. 

First of all, the growth of the council-manager plan is encouraging. Twenty- 
one cities have adopted this form of government in the last three years, and 
reports from all of them indicate that better service is being rendered at lower 
cost. Toledo and Schenectady voted favorably on the project in the November, 
1934, election. 

Kentucky and Missouri adopted acts extending to certain classes of their 
cities the privilege of adopting the manager plan. 

Texas adopted a constitutional amendment providing for consolidation of 
city and county governments; and at the recent November election consolida- 
tion of the city and county governments of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and consoli- 
dation of the city of Jacksonville with Duval County, Florida, were approved 
by the electorate. 

Minnesota enacted legislation permitting consolidation of its counties. .... 

Most significant of all, however, are the inroads that have been made upon 
that unit of local government dubbed by H. S. Gilbertson, when he was with the 
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National Municipal League, the “dark continent of American politics’”—the 
county. Three years ago no county in the United States was operating under 
what could truthfully be called the manager form of county government. 

True, a few experiments had been made by a number of counties in Virginia 
and North Carolina which were most encouraging and which formed the basis of 
evidence presented by the National Municipal League to indicate the effective- 
ness of greater centralization of responsibility in county government to eliminate 
waste and reduce costs. 

Today, however, we can look upon six counties operating successfully under 
the manager form of government—three in Virginia, two in California, and one 
in North Carolina—and can at the same time welcome a newcomer to the ranks, 
Douglas County, Nebraska, which includes Omaha. There the plan in its purest 
form will become effective January 1, 1937. The act under which Douglas 
County voted November 6 was almost a word-for-word reproduction of the 
model county-manager law drafted by the county-government committee of 
the National Municipal League. It is now possible to adopt the county-manager 
form of government in California, North Carolina, Montana, Virginia, Ne- 
braska, Texas, and Ohio, and in nine other states campaigns in various stages 
are under way to permit adoption of the plan by counties. In Hamilton (Cin- 
cinnati), Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Lucas (Toledo), and Mahoning (Youngstown) in 
Ohio, at the recent election, commissions, of which I am a member in our county, 
were elected to frame county home-rule charters for submission to the electors. 


An EXAMPLE OF CO-ORDINATED COMMUNITY EFFORT IN 
MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF MALADJUSTED YOUTH 

In every urban community the various social agencies—the 
schools, the police department, the juvenile court, the department 
of charities and public welfare, the health department, and the 
department of recreation and playgrounds—come into contact in 
one way or another with the maladjusted youth of the community. 
These various social agencies have always co-operated to a greater 
or less extent, but, by and large, they have carried on their work 
independently and in more or less isolation. Conventional methods 
followed by social agencies in seeking to prevent crime and delin- 
quency have too often failed because of a lack of co-ordination. If 
conditions which produce delinquency are to be removed or greatly 
changed for the better and if youth who have already become mal- 
adjusted are to be dealt with intelligently, all the material and the 
intellectual resources of the social agencies of the community must 
be directed toward the solution of the problem by some co-ordinating 
agency. 
So far as we are aware, the co-ordination of agencies for mental 
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health has been developed more successfully in Berkeley, California, 
than in any other American city. School superintendents and prin- 
cipals should be particularly interested, therefore, in the following 
account of the Berkeley co-ordinating council prepared by Virgil E. 
Dickson, chairman of the council and research director in the public 
schools of Berkeley. 

Can juvenile maladjustment be solved by work on the individual who com- 
mits the offense, or are other factors equally important and necessary corollaries? 

Undoubtedly, we must begin with the individual. His delinquencies must be 
stopped if possible. Possibly he should be punished. We must do something to 
him or for him. But why is he a behavior problem? What caused him to offend? 
We must, if we expect to reduce crime, study its causes. Give treatment—yes— 
the best we know how to give, then note the results. Often we know what should 
be done, but we cannot do it. The problem reaches out into other relationships. 
One of these is the general public. What are the public attitudes in the com- 
munity that affect the conduct of youth? What respect for law, for officials? 
What attitudes toward morals? Youth quickly take the cue from adults about 
them. Youth are influenced by the fashion. As a matter of fact, they grab the 
fashion and run away with it. But they choose that fashion which fits their own 
emotional interests. 

Then there are economic factors that block us. In every community there 
are individuals, institutions, and industries that are supported by the money 
which youth spend. Dance halls, gambling places, amusement centers of doubt- 
ful value—many of these owe their existence to the spirit of youth in action with 
money to spend. Yes, economics and delinquency have a positive relationship. 

Not only the public attitude and economic interests but political organiza- 
tions and political groups complicate behavior. There is privilege, prestige, pro- 
tection, camouflage, group pressure from local, state, or national politics. Not 
‘What are your deserts?”’ but “What your political pulls?” are the factors which 
force themselves to the attention of all public officials. Those who work in- 
timately with youth today realize that no amount of punishment of the in- 
dividuals who commit crime will reach back into these hidden roots that in- 
fluence and produce crime. When the searchlight is turned upon all the causes 
of crime, it will be seen that the individual is often merely the tool of an influence 
more powerful than he. 

To the study of the individual delinquent, the public attitude, the economic 
and political powers—to all the forces of the community that deal with the con- 
trols of youth, the Berkeley Co-ordinating Council [fifteen] years ago turned 
its attention. This council is composed of representatives of the five publicly 
supported departments in the city that deal with the welfare and adjustment of 
youth. They are: police department, public schools—Research and Guidance 
Bureau, the health department, the Welfare Society, the Department of Play- 
grounds, Recreation, and Parks. 

The council consists of the heads of these departments together with others 
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whom these heads elect to membership. At the present time the additional 
members elected are the police woman, the superintendent of social service at 
the Health Center, and the assistant director of the Bureau of Research and 
Guidance. The council meets weekly for one hour as a deliberative body to 
discuss specific problems and to set up policies. The council is voluntary. It 
has no official authority. It does not vote, except once a year to elect a chair- 
man, nor does it have the power to authorize or to require any department to do 
anything. The chief of each department goes forth from any meeting fully re- 
sponsible for his own department and free to do as he thinks best. But if he has 
presented a problem in the council, he has had the judgment and the free dis- 
cussion of the chiefs of all the other departments. He knows what they think, 
and he knows in what way they will be able to co-operate. They in turn are 
familiar with his problem and often are told what he intends to do. I cannot 
overemphasize the fact that our Co-ordinating Council is a deliberative and 
counseling group. Our purpose is to become mutually conscious of the problems 
and policies peculiar to each department and of those that may be common to 
two or more of the departments. We deliberate, we co-operate, we educate one 
another, we become acquainted. We are wise enough not to try to dictate. If 
our Co-ordinating Council were made a requirement by the city charter and we 
were forced to vote on interdepartment policies, we would break up in a row and 
would need the rest of the police department in addition to the chief to settle our 
differences. As we are now organized, there has not been a serious conflict be- 
tween the five departments represented during these years. 

It is common as we sit about the table for a serious case to be shifted from the 
police department to the schools or vice versa. In fact, a shift may be made 
from one department to any department in a better position to carry on. We 
have learned not to fear one another. We have learned that no department 
need fear for its own prerogatives. 

Sitting about the council table every week is the authority to carry forward 
any action which is legally or socially feasible in the city of Berkeley. If a school 
adjustment is involved, the authority for action is there. If it is a problem of 
law enforcement, the police department is authority; if a matter of health 
either in school or city health, the responsible head is present. If there is need of 
clothing or food or financial help or home placement, the Welfare Society has the 
power. If it is a problem of social and community relation, recreation, or play, 
the chief of that department can act. 

In addition to the necessary service which each department must carry to 
perform its functions from week to week, the council sets up research projects 
to evaluate these services and to gather facts for the future. We locate all cases 
of feeble-mindedness and insanity in the community, we study amusement 
centers and playgrounds. We make spot maps showing the location and nature 
of all sorts of crimes and accidents. 

One project which the council originated and has encouraged promises far- 
reaching results. [Some] years ago there was established what is called a be- 
havior research and service clinic; in simpler terms, a counseling committee. 
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This consists of a psychiatrist, a physician, a psychologist, and a staff of psy- 
chiatric social workers under the direction of the Bureau of Research and Guid- 
ance in the city schools. The most serious behavior problems from the public 
schools are referred to this clinic. Careful examinations are made covering the 
nature of the behavior difficulty, the causes are traced as far back as possible, 
adjustments are made, treatments given, and the results recorded. 

A scientific technique has been set up for this research and service 
Several deductions can be drawn at this time after [several] years of study which 
we believe are of very great significance. One or two dogmatic statements may 
interest you now. Misbehavior among children is not a matter of I.Q. All 
ranges of intelligence participate in crime. Misbehavior is not a matter of social 
position nor of wealth. Misbehavior is not a matter of physical condition. Mis- 
behavior is always a complex problem having its roots in several causes, one of 
which usually predominates. Misbehavior is invariably accompanied by emo- 
tional stress and strain and is always traceable back to conflict and mismanage- 
ment or misunderstanding by adults. 

The findings of this behavior research and service clinic are consistently re- 
viewed by the Co-ordinating Council. They become the basis of many changes 
in the management of youth of the community. More than a thousand indi- 
vidual youths in Berkeley, embracing many of our most difficult problems, have 
been studied and treated. The large majority of these have been brought into 
line for entirely acceptable social behavior. With some, of course, we have 
failed. We have found some situations which we believe we could easily solve 
if our hands were not tied. As I have stated above, we frequently see what we 
should do, which we cannot do because of social, economic, political, or other 
factors beyond our present power to control. But we are making positive recom- 
mendations in written form, even when we know they cannot be followed, and 
we are filing these for future reference. Ten years from now, or twenty years, or 
fifty years, these records should be more valuable than they are at present 

Our Co-ordinating Council is not laboring under any misconception about 
the tremendous changes which we may bring about in our immediate present. 
We are not expecting to revolutionize the behavior of youth in our city. But 
this we know, there is no other organization or group in the city which has the 
opportunity to see the behavior of youth and which is forced more positively 
into action with the behavior of youth than is our group of officials. We are 
focusing the best thinking which we can find upon our problems. We are com- 
bining our forces, pooling our intelligence and our resources, we are making 
progress. We present our experiences freely to other cities, hoping that they may 
have some suggestive value. 


USING THE AUDITORIUM IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The New York State Association of Elementary School Principals 
has recently published a bulletin, Using the Auditorium, which 
should be of particular interest to elementary-school principals and 
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teachers. The following statements, which attempt to define the 
principles which should govern the use of the auditorium, are quoted 
from the bulletin. 


1. The assembly room is essential to the elementary school. It would be as 
sensible to operate through passenger trains without pullmans, hotels without 
lounge or lobby, railroad stations without waiting-rooms, or churches without 
church-school facilities as to attempt to run schools without adequate space and 
equipment for the assemblage of pupils. 

2. In the interest of economy it is possible to use the assembly space of small- 
er schools for a variety of activities, e.g., music, physical education, dramatics, 
club meetings, public speaking. 

So far as the assembly need alone is concerned, in elementary schools, the 
auditorium may be relatively small; the size most used is that which accommo- 
dates from one-fourth to one-half the school registration. 

3. The assembly is the focal point of the school life. Here special talent finds 
expression. Here the best achievement of each class group finds an outlet for the 
benefit or entertainment of the school. In the assembly room the creative tal- 
ents of individuals and of groups of children find an audience. Here is focused 
all the school’s efforts toward developing those fine, intangible phases of person- 
ality we call social, cultural, spiritual. 

4. Every child should have some daily contact with the assembly room. It is 
not too much to ask every school principal to take Colonel William Parker as his 
ideal, to use his assembly for developing the intangible things of the spirit, the 
emotional phases of child life that are so essentially a part of children’s growth. 
Where the assembly room is too small to accommodate all the school, there may 
be assembly periods for different groups at different hours. Nor is it necessary 
that the principal attend each and every one of these periods, for there are teach- 
ers on every faculty who can share the load 

5. The assembly period should always have some element of surprise. It 
should never be formalized. Children should enter the room with joyous ex- 
pectancy and should leave the room satisfied, inspired, eagerly anticipating the 
next time. 

6. There are many different types of assembly periods. The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, describes and illustrates the class- 
study assemblies, co-operative assemblies by grades, current-interest assemblies, 
programs for artists and specialists, music assemblies for practice. To this list 
Chester W. Holmes adds current interest events assemblies, and Fay M. Banta 
of Indianapolis suggests booster or pep meetings. 

With reference to the programs by artists, specialists, or outside organiza- 
tions, there is general agreement that such programs have little value except as 
they are arranged to fit in with the developing of some interest in the life of the 
school. The outside speaker brought in to discuss a theme having little or no re- 
lation to the current interests of pupils, for the most part, wastes school time. 

7. The assembly program should mirror the life of the school. In large meas- 
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ure it will grow out of the work of the children themselves and will be planned in 
much the same manner as the activities of the individual classroom. 

8. The assembly is one means of bringing the public and the school into close, 
harmonious relationships. Through the assembly the public catches something 
of the spirit of the school. It learns to detect the difference between a staged 
show and the wholesome expression of the working achievement of children. 

Sections of the bulletin are devoted to the following topics: the 
underlying objectives and principles of the school assembly, organiz- 
ing for the assembly schedule, types of assembly programs, methods 
of presenting programs, evaluating the assembly program, creative 
activity in the auditorium, informal auditorium activities, clubs and 
school organizations in relation to the school auditorium, and out- 
side organizations and the auditorium. Part of the bulletin is devot- 
ed to descriptions of examples of auditorium programs of specific 
types. The bulletin is concluded with a selected, annotated bibliog- 
raphy on the assembly in the elementary school. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The University of Chicago Dinner, given annually during the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Wednesday evening, February 27, 
1935. Alumni, former students, and friends of the University are 
most cordially invited to attend the dinner. Tickets, at the rate of 
$2.00 each, may be secured from William S. Gray, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


Wuo’s WHO IN Tuts IssuE 

E. C. BOLMEIER, research secretary of the Laboratory Schools of 
the University of Chicago. CAROLYN HOEFER, deceased since the 
preparation of this article, formerly in charge of research in health 
education for the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. MartHa 
Crumpton Harpy, staff psychologist of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund. Foster E. GrossnickLe, head of the Department 
of Mathematics at the State Normal School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. JoHn A. NIETZ, associate professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. W1tL1am C. Reavis, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. NEtson B. HENry, associate 
professor of education at the University of Chicago. 





























RECENT TENDENCIES ‘IN TAXATION 
FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPPORT 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


More tax bills passed through the state legislative hoppers in 1933 
than in any previous year. The tax problem had become so acute in 
1933 that forty-seven states were prompted to pass more than a 
thousand tax laws.’ In 1934 nearly every state legislature convened 
in at least one session, in some states in as many as four sessions, for 
the purpose of enacting legislation concerning public revenue. More- 
over, in several states the electorate participated directly by voting 
on revenue issues at the November elections. The fact that most of 
the tax proposals which appeared on the ballots were negatived at 
the polls indicates perhaps not so much a desire to maintain the 
status quo as a desire to leave the decision of the issues in the hands 
of the legislatures. This interpretation is particularly appropriate 
since nearly all the legislatures will be in regular session at some time 
during the first half of 1935. Although much of the recent legislation 
does not pertain to taxation, an analysis of bills introduced and of 
laws passed indicates that public revenue was the paramount con- 
cern of these legislatures. 

A review of recent tax legislation indicates three significant tend- 
encies with respect to the support of public schools: (1) Laws are 
being enacted establishing a definite limitation on the rate of taxa- 
tion for all purposes which may be applied to property—the type of 
taxation on which schools have in the past been most dependent. 
(2) Taxes of new types are being adopted for school revenue. (3) A 
greater responsibility is being assumed by the state in the adminis- 
tration of taxation for school purposes. 

These tendencies are concomitantly related. When limits on the 
property tax become effective, legislatures are driven to seek new 


t Raymond E. Manning, “State Tax Legislation, 1933,” Tax Magazine, XII (Febru- 
ary, 1934), 63. 
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types of taxes to compensate for the diminution of revenue caused by 
the tax limitation, and, when the types of taxes so adopted cannot be 
easily administered by the smaller governmental units, the responsi- 
bility falls on the state. 


TAX LIMITATIONS 


Property-tax limitations have existed in mild form for many 
years, but it is only recently that the states have been hastily in- 
jecting these limitations into their constitutions and statutes 




















TABLE I 
TAX-LIMITATION LEGISLATION PASSED IN 1932-33* 

State Year Passed Type of Law Government Limited 
CRINGE... 5.65 556 2 1933 Constitutional provision | State and local 
Lo Sa 1933 Statute All governments 
errr 1933 Statute All governments 
OO ere 1933 Statute Counties and cities 
LC eee 1932 Constitutional provision | All governments 
BMsnnesota.. ...........+. 1933 Statute Counties 
PICINEUER «obsess ve ens 1933 Statute Cities and counties 
2 eee 1933 Constitutional provision | All governments 
New Mexico.......... 1933 Constitutional provision | All governments 
North Dakota....... 1933 Statute Townships 
CoO erry 1933 Constitutional provision | All governments 
CS eee 1933 Constitutional provision | All local governments 
Rhode Island......... 1933 Statute Cities and towns 
DUMB bvcioisse 25 kaeis be 1933 Constitutional provision | State 
Washington.......... 1932 Statute All governments 
West Virginia......... 1932 Constitutional provision | All governments 














xxmin'g <4 a ems Walker, “The States’ Search for Money,” National Municipal Review, 
with serious and rigid intent. Formerly the majority of tax limits 
were so liberal in rate and exemption that they were of no conse- 
quence. The more recent laws, however, such as those of Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia, are rigid and narrow enough to 
affect noticeably the revenue systems of those states and their local 
governments. 

This type of tax legislation has been so popular recently that six- 
teen states enacted limitation laws during 1932-33, as shown in Table 
I. Other states which do not have tax limits are advocating such 
legislation. The limitation law of Washington was at first adopted 
as a temporary measure. Its continuance, however, was sanc- 
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tioned by the voters at the November, 1934, election to the extent of 
approving, by a rather small majority, an initiative proposal extend- 
ing for a period of two years the provisions of the present forty-mill 
limitation act and making it more restrictive. That the limitation 
laws are not restricted to particular geographical areas is evidenced 
by the contrary trend shown in Oregon, where at the November elec- 
tion the voters decisively rejected an amendment limiting assess- 
ments on taxable property to half the cash value and limiting the 
over-all tax rate on this base to twenty mills for 1936. All but three 
of the states indicated in Table I enacted their present tax-limitation 
laws in 1933. Eight of the states embedded the provisions in their 
constitutions. In eight of the states tax limitation applies to all 
governments—local, county, and state. 

The effect of the tax-limitation laws on schools varies from state 
to state. Some of the laws exempt local, county, or state authorities 
from restricting their school levies to the limits otherwise specified 
in the laws. Other laws seriously affect the school-revenue systems, 
especially in the urban centers. The director of the Michigan Munic- 
ipal League believes that the law of Michigan has a most serious 
effect on schools: 


The impact of the tax-limitation amendment upon the schools has probably 
been more serious than upon any other unit. In some parts of the state the 
tax rates for schools alone exceeded twenty mills. The city schools, which have 
provided a higher standard of education than in the rural districts, have been 
particularly affected. 


Somewhat similar objections are voiced with respect to the tax- 
limit law of Iowa: 


The chief objectors to the law were probably the school authorities. Not 
only was a strenuous effort made to defeat the measure, but agitation for its 
amendment was initiated soon after adjournment of the regular session. It was 
pointed out by school authorities that the act discriminated heavily against 
urban as opposed to rural schools.? 

t Harold D. Smith, “Tax Limitation in Michigan,” Property Tax Limitation Laws: 
The Evidence and the Arguments for and against Them by Twenty-four Authorities, 
p. 66. Publication No. 36. Chicago: Public Administration Service (850 East 58th 
Street), 1934. 

2 Carroll H. Wooddy, “Tax Limitation in Iowa,” Property Tax Limitation Laws: 
The Evidence and the Arguments for and against Them by Twenty-four Authorities, 
p. 55. Publication No. 36. Chicago: Public Administration Service (850 East 58th 
Street), 1934. 








—— 
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Further condemnation against property-tax limitation was ex- 
pressed when the American Municipal Association, representing five 
thousand cities of the country, recently held its annual convention 
and adopted a resolution against the limitation schemes which de- 
clared them “a threat to the very existence of municipal govern- 
ment.” 

It is certain that much of the tax-limiting legislation was prompt- 
ed by agitation from people who were seeking relief from the burden 
of taxation on their property. In some instances the legislation was 
adopted as a means of restricting “‘tax-spenders.”’ Perhaps the most 
constructive consequence of property-tax limitation is that it tends 
to broaden the tax base by forcing legislatures to adopt new types 
of taxes in order to supply needed revenue. 


NEW TYPES OF TAXES 

The extent to which property-tax limitation has caused legisla- 
tures to adopt new types of taxes cannot be definitely determined. 
That many new taxes were adopted in 1933 is shown by Table II. 
The sales tax and the income tax have proved to be the most popular 
and the most productive of the new types of state taxes. At the 
present time there are only eleven states which do not use one or the 
other of these two taxes, namely, Colorado, Florida, Maine, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 

Perhaps the most encouraging development in state taxation has 
been the adoption of the graduated tax on net incomes. Iowa and 
Louisiana? adopted income-tax laws in 1934. A total of thirty states 
now have income-tax laws in some form. 

Other states would have income taxes were it not for the fact that 
they are prevented from doing so by constitutional restrictions. The 
income-tax laws passed in Illinois in 1932 and in Washington in 1933 
were declared unconstitutional on the ground that they violated the 
uniformity clause. Michigan and California have similar constitu- 
tional barriers, although the latter may remove or modify its re- 


t “Tax Limitation Proposals Condemned by American Municipal Association,” 
Tax Magazine, XII (November, 1934), 614-15. 

2 The Louisiana income-tax law required and received popular approval at the 
November, 1934, election. 
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strictive clause at the forthcoming constitutional convention, which 
was authorized at the November election. The electorate of Illinois 
rejected at the November election a proposal for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention. If such a convention had been called, it 
would have been possible to remove the uniformity clause from the 
constitution and to permit a graduated income tax. The voters of 
Washington and Michigan decisively rejected at the November elec- 
tion amendments that would have permitted the levy of a graduated 
net-income tax for their respective states. The proceeds of the Michi- 
gan tax were to have been earmarked for the public schools. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF STATES ADOPTING NEW TYPES 
OF TAXES IN 1933* 
Type of Tax Number of States 
Liquor tax 
Gross-income or sales tax 
Horse-racing tax 
Chain-store tax 
Personal-income tax 
Corporate-income tax 
Gift tax 
Oleomargarine tax 
Boxing and wrestling tax 
Cigarette tax 


* Raymond E. Manning, ‘State Tax Legislation, 1933,” Tax Maga- 
zine, XII (February, 1934), 68. 


Because of depleted funds, need for revenue, agitation by oppo- 
nents of the income tax, and constitutional restrictions on income- 
tax legislation, lawmakers readily seized on the sales tax as a new 
source of revenue. Although many economists claim that the general 
sales tax is regressive and does not conform to the best canons of 
taxation, many states are adopting it. At a time when increased 
revenue is in such great demand as it has been during the past few 
years, the productivity of the sales tax is sufficient explanation for 
its growing popularity. The annual revenue produced by the gross 
sales tax in California amounts to more than fifty million dollars. 
Illinois and Michigan each receive approximately thirty-five million 
dollars annually from the sales tax.’ 


t James W. Martin, “Recent Gross Sales Tax Policy in the Light of Experience,” 
p. 5. Memorandum on Sales Tax. Chicago: American Legislators’ Association, 
December 6, 1934. 
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Although the general sales tax has usually been adopted as an 
emergency measure, it tends to become a permanent feature of the 
tax system of the states adopting it. 

Once adopted, it is seldom repealed because of the dependence upon the 
revenues it supplies.....The states will not relinquish their general sales 
taxes merely because they were introduced to meet an emergency, any more 
than they will abandon property, income, license, or selected sales taxes initi- 
ated at a time of emergency. 

It is almost impossible to determine exactly how many states have 
general sales taxes because the tax is not always designated as a 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF STATES LEVYING CERTAIN TAXES IN 1933 AND NUMBER 
WHICH ALLOCATE OR CONTRIBUTE SUCH TAXES TO SCHOOLS 
IN WHOLE OR IN PART* 








NUMBER OF STATES 





Type or Tax Allocating Contributing 
Levying All or Part to Education 

Tax to Public through Ap- 
Education propriations 





Personal-income tax 24 I Io 
Corporation-income tax 26 14 
General sales tax 17 9 
Chain-store tax 19 7 
Tobacco sales tax 16 6 














* Adapted from Five Years of State School Revenue Legislation, 1929-33, p. 8. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. XI1, No. 1. Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 1934. 


“sales tax” even though it is such in fact. Furthermore, the sales 
tax in many instances is initiated as an emergency measure, and con- 
sequently many of the laws pertaining to the tax become ineffective 
and are either re-enacted, with or without revision, or are discon- 
tinued entirely. At the present time at least eighteen states are ob- 
taining revenue from sales taxes. Sales-tax laws in North Dakota 
and Oregon were defeated by popular referendum in 1933. Again in 
May, 1934, Oregon rejected by referendum the school-relief sales 
tax. The sales-tax laws first passed in Arizona and Illinois in 1933 
were declared unconstitutional, but they were re-enacted after re- 


t Alfred G. Buehler, “The Latest in Taxes,” Tax Digest, XII (December, 1934), 
408-9. 
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vision. At the Fourth Special Session in November, 1934, the Illinois 
legislature provided for the indefinite extension of the two-cent Re- 
tailers’ Occupation Tax (the sales tax), which under the original law 
would have expired on July 1, 1935. Pennsylvania and New York 
both passed sales-tax laws which have now expired, although rev- 
enue is still being collected for sales made preceding the expiration 
of the law. 

Some of the states do not specifically allocate all or even part of 
the proceeds of these new taxes to public education. In states where 
the taxes are not earmarked for schools, however, the schools often 
receive a share of the receipts by appropriations from general funds, 
as is indicated in Table III. The advantages or the disadvantages 
of earmarking the proceeds of these taxes for school purposes is a 
problem which should be settled by research. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Because of the inadequacy of the general property tax, on which 
local school districts have been most dependent, and because of con- 
ditions created by the depression, many local districts have experi- 
enced difficulty in financing their school programs. Consequently, 
the state, which is more able to administer other types of taxes, has 
exercised its prerogative by assuming greater responsibility in tax 
collection and the distribution of tax funds. It is significant, there- 
fore, to note the extent to which the state is assuming an increasingly 
important réle as a governmental unit for the support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Table IV shows that the per- 
centage of state support to schools has steadily increased for the 
eight years 1925-32, the greatest increase occurring in the period 
1931-32. If data were available for the last biennium, it is evident 
that the percentage of gain in the amount of state support would be 
still larger since the greatest increase in the adoption of new state 
taxes has taken place since 1932. 

There is evidence, however, that the people are not willing at the 
present time to deny local governments participation in the adminis- 
tration of taxes. At the recent general elections an amendment that 
would have allowed the state to impose taxes on a state-wide basis 
and return the proceeds on an equitable basis to local taxing sub- 
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divisions was defeated in the state of Washington by a substantial 
majority. 

Time alone will reveal whether these recent tendencies are favor- 
able to education. Many of the new tax laws were enacted hurriedly 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL REVENUE RECEIVED FROM TAXATION 
AND FROM APPROPRIATION BY STATE, COUNTY 
AND LOCAL SOURCES 








PERCENTAGE OF TAXATION AND APPROPRIATION 





1925-26* 


1927-28f 


1929-30} 


1931-32§ 





15.0 
az .F 
73-9 


16.2 
10.9 


72.9 


16.7 
10.6 
72.7 


IQ. 


71. 

















* Biennial Survey of Education: 1924-1926, p. 593. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 25, 1928. 


t Biennial Survey of Education: 1926-1928, p. 473. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 16, 1930. 


_ Biennial Survey of Education: 1928-1930, II, 64. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 20, 1931. 


aie. aoa 
as emergency measures. Perhaps the greatest task in the next decade 
for educators and for all others concerned with tax reform will be to 
remove the débris of recent tax legislation. After the débris is cleared 
away, however, it is highly probable that much will remain which is 
beneficial to the financing of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 





THE ROLE OF HEALTH IN THE 
CHILD’S DEVELOPMENT" 


CAROLYN HOEFER anp MARTHA CRUMPTON HARDY 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


In whatever terms good health may be defined, the real signifi- 
cance of a health-education program rests on the assumption that a 
vigorously healthy child will be more successful than a less healthy 
child in meeting the demands of organized society. In an earlier ar- 
ticle? attention was centered on the extent to which the objectives of 
a health-education program were realized. In this article evidence 
on the validity of the underlying assumption will be briefly pre- 
sented. 

A general appraisal of the physical health of a group of 409 pu- 
pils was made on the basis of a series of observations covering a 
period of at least three years. These observations included the find- 
ings from periodic examinations by a pediatrician, measurements of 
muscular strength and robustness, indices of nutrition, records of 
physical growth, and certain health practices, for example, the daily 
consumption of coffee or tea. A child was said to be in very good 
health if throughout the duration of the study he was found among 
the highest 10 per cent of the pupil population in two of the health 
measures cited and if his record on no item was poor. The criterion 
for poor health was a record less satisfactory than that of go per cent 
of the pupil population in two of the selected measures and never 
satisfactory in any one measure. Children whose health records were 
between these two extremes but never overlapped them were said 
to be in fair condition. 

t This article gives a brief summary of some of the major findings of an extensive 
investigation conducted by the writers in twelve elementary schools in Joliet, Illinois. 


The detailed findings will be published shortly under the auspices of the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund. 


2 Carolyn Hoefer and Martha Crumpton Hardy, “Some Influences of a Health- 
Education Program during the Elementary-School Years,’”’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXvV (January, 1935), 368-82. 
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For comparative purposes the three groups were equated with 
respect to age, sex, and occupational status of their fathers. The 
good-health and the poor-health groups each included thirty-five pu- 
pils; the fair-health group, thirty-seven children. A general picture 
of the growth and development of these children and the character 
of their adjustments to the school and neighborhood situations dur- 
ing their progress from Grade III into the junior high school pro- 
vided the evidence from which conclusions have been drawn. 


HEALTH AS RELATED TO RATE OF PHYSICAL GROWTH 


The findings were highly suggestive of a direct relation between 
good health and rate of growth of the skeletal frame. Without ex- 
ception, the very healthy children had larger increments of growth in 
height, breadth, and weight, and the children in the poor-health 
group had smaller increments, than children said to be in fair condi- 
tion. In so far as the healthy and the handicapped were concerned, 
these differences were sufficiently large to indicate reasonable cer- 
tainty in their trend. 

Similar results were observed when the physician’s judgment com- 
prised the sole criterion of health status. Children described by the 
physician at each yearly examination as in good to excellent condi- 
tion (sixty-three cases) tended to have a higher rate of physical 
growth than children of the same age and economic level who were 
described as in a fair to poor condition (sixty-three cases). The dif- 
ferences, while not large, were consistent, as shown by consecutive 
measurements of sitting height, leg length, arm span, weight, depth 
of chest, and breadth of shoulders, chest, and hips. Likewise, chil- 
dren who had few defects (forty-seven cases) were growing at a faster 
rate during these years than children of like age and home back- 
ground who had many defects (forty-seven cases). This tendency 
was particularly evident in measures of breadth and of weight. It is 
not surprising to find that the smallest differences noted were dif- 
ferences in height. Four years is a relatively short period in which 
to observe rate of growth, especiaily in height, since height is gener- 
ally thought to be little affected by changes within the environment. 

Again, comparisons of the increases in height, weight, and breadth 
of forty-one children who were growing more rapidly in nine physical 
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traits than were go per cent of the pupil population with the increases 
of forty-one children whose rate was least rapid revealed the fact 
that the former had been judged by a physician to be in better health 
during this period than the latter. Here, also, a relation between 
physical health and rate of growth is indicated. 

From these several analyses it seems safe to conclude that general 
health may be a significant factor in the rate of physical growth of a 
child during the elementary-school years. 


HEALTH AS RELATED TO INTELLIGENCE AND 
SCHOOL ACCOMPLISHMENT 

There were some definite indications of an association of bright- 
ness and school achievement with physical health status. When the 
factors of age, occupational status of father, Americanization of the 
home, and length of schooling of parents were controlled, the very 
healthy children were found to have somewhat higher intelligence 
quotients, and the children in poor health lower intelligence quo- 
tients, than children whose heaith was classified as fair. In terms of 
the average score from three intelligence tests, the frequency of in- 
telligence quotients of 110 or higher corresponded directly with the 
children’s health classification. Fifty-seven per cent of the very 
healthy children, 32 per cent of those in fair health, and 20 per cent 
of those in poor health had intelligence quotients classifying them as 
mentally superior. The differences could be said to approach sig- 
nificance in each comparison, and, in the case of the very healthy 
and the handicapped, a true difference was indicated. 

When the health status of fifty-two very bright children (with aver- 
age intelligence quotients of 120 or above) was contrasted with that 
of fifty-four dull children (with average intelligence quotients of 89 
or lower), the bright children were found to have fewer defects, to 
have higher nutritional ratings, and to be in better all-round physi- 
cal condition than the dull children. In each of these comparisons 
the chances of a true difference were better than 98 to 2. The groups 
in this instance were not from similar socio-economic levels, but it is 
apparent that these results are in agreement with the previous com- 
parisons in which variations in home conditions were eliminated. 
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The health records of forty children with high increments of men- 
tal growth, based on consecutive yearly mental ages, showed them 
to be in better physical condition throughout this growth period 
than were forty-one children with low increments of gain in mental 
age. An association of vigorous health with an accelerated growth 
rate was strongly suggested. For not only did the average health 
scores point to a real difference between the groups, but 75 per cent 
of the accelerated cases were described by the physician as in good 
to excellent health at each yearly inspection. 

It would then be more or less expected that children in good health 
would tend to be more successful in school than their less healthy 
classmates. When the health groups were equated on the basis of 
age, intelligence quotient, and socio-economic level, the very healthy 
children again ranked above both the physically handicapped and 
the average children in the investigation with respect to school prog- 
ress as judged by educational tests and by teachers’ marks. The dif- 
ferences were not large, but they were consistent. When intelligence 
quotient and health varied, even though the groups were alike in 
the other factors mentioned and had had the same degree of con- 
tinuity of school experience, as judged by regularity of attendance 
and by number of transfers, the children differed markedly in the 
gains on school tests given during the health program. The very 
healthy children were consistently more successful than the children 
in poor health. 

Similar tendencies were observed in the comparative results from 
the extremes of the test scores. In measures of muscular strength 
and robustness, in physical endurance (as here measured), in rela- 
tive freedom from physical defects, in nutrition, and in general all- 
round physical condition, pupils who made the largest gains in edu- 
cational achievement ranked above both the average pupils and the 
pupils showing little school improvement. The children who showed 
the slowest rates of progress were decidedly less healthy than either 
the average pupils examined or those exhibiting marked improve- 
ment in school. 

The general agreement in the findings from several types of analy- 
ses of intelligence and school success makes it seem highly probable 
that, other factors being equal, good health plays an important réle 
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in a child’s mental efficiency and school achievement during the ele- 
mentary-school years. 


HEALTH AS RELATED TO SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


Careful inspection of a large array of findings revealed some very 
decisive evidence of a significant relation between physical robust- 
ness and wholesome adjustment. The trend of the results was the 
same whether health status was judged in terms of specific physical 
condition or in terms of a general health appraisement and whether 
behavior was considered from the standpoint of satisfactoriness of 
adjustment in the school environment or in terms of inadequate per- 
sonal adjustment. Some of the most pertinent of the comparative 
findings will be briefly summarized. 

1. Differences in health condition.—Of two groups of chdiduen of 
the same age, socio-economic level, and intelligence quotient, who 
were equally successful in their school work, those who were said to 
be in good health received appreciably higher ratings on school ad- 
justment than those in poor health. On the whole, the very healthy 
children were described by their teachers as more satisfactorily ad- 
justed than the average child in their classes in such traits as social 
adaptability, emotional stability, attitude toward assigned tasks, as 
well as conformity to authority and general classroom behavior. 
Healthy children were also rated as better adjusted than children in 
a fair health condition. The differences in all these comparisons were 
large enough to justify reasonable confidence in the trend of the 
results. 

2. School behavior as judged by teachers.—Children classified by 
their teachers as well adjusted were found to be healthier, on the 
whole, than children from the same socio-economic stratum classi- 
fied as poorly adjusted. Well-adjusted pupils were more likely, and 
poorly adjusted pupils were less likely, to be in good health condi- 
tion, as shown by yearly examinations, than the average pupil in- 
cluded in the investigation. The differences, while not always large, 
were consistent, and in many cases true differences were indicated. 

3. Manifestations of inadequate and undesirable forms of personal 
adjustment as determined by interviews with individual children.—Chil- 
dren exhibiting signs of an excessive number of fears, of frequent 
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anger outbursts, of shy and sensitive dispositions, and of feelings 
of inferiority were, on the average, less healthy than either the 
average children examined or those called well adjusted. Children 
who were given the most social recognition by their fellows were de- 
cidedly more robust than children from the same socio-economic 
stratum who were classified as poorly adjusted by any of the criteria 
employed. The children who were well liked by their schoolmates 
were, on the whole, a vigorously healthy group. 

A relation between good health and adequacy of behavior ad- 
justment at the elementary-school age was thus clearly indicated. 
Children who were said to be physically robust were described as 
better adjusted than their less healthy classmates, and children who 
were called well adjusted were found to be healthier than their less 
satisfactorily adjusted classmates. These comparative findings, tak- 
en in conjunction with positive, even though low, correlation coeffi- 
cients, seem to warrant the conclusion that a child in good health is 
less likely, and a child in poor health is more likely, to meet with 
difficulties in adjusting to the demands of the classroom and the 
playground than the average school child. 


HEALTH DURING ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL YEARS AS RELATED 
TO EARLY DEVELOPMENTAL HISTORY 

Information with regard to the child’s development during infancy 
and early childhood was collected from the mother at various times 
during the course of the investigation. Reports were, for the most 
part, based on memory after the lapse of six or more years. In some 
cases diaries and “baby-books” provided verification and supple- 
mentary material. The available records, while recognized as inade- 
quate accounts of the children’s early years, were highly suggestive 
of an association of an unsatisfactory developmental history with 
later poor health status. The children who during their elementary- 
school years were in poor health appeared to have been at a disad- 
vantage from the very beginning of life. 

There was a definite indication that the parents of the physically 
robust children were in relatively good health at the time of concep- 
tion and during the pregnancy period. On the other hand, the par- 
ents of the physically handicapped were less healthy than the parents 
of either of the other groups. At birth the robust children were re- 
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ported to have been heavier and huskier than the children whose 
later health was described as fair or poor. Again, it seemed probable 
that during infancy the general physical condition of the very 
healthy children had been, on the whole, more satisfactory, and that 
of the poor-health group less satisfactory, than the condition of pu- 
pils in fair health during their elementary-school years. 

Irregularities of feeding and sleeping schedules, nutrition disor- 
ders, sleep disturbances, and the like were more commonly reported 
for the physically handicapped than for the other cases. Some cor- 
roboration of these findings was noted by the physician at the time 
of his examination. Rachitic signs were three times as prevalent 
among the children in the poor-health group as among the very 
healthy. In 69 per cent of the poor-health cases evidences of former 
rickets were observed; this finding was an objective record of nutri- 
tional or glandular disturbance during the first few years of the 
child’s life. It can be stated with confidence that bone deformities 
resulting from earlier rickets were decidedly more common among 
the children described as in poor health than among the healthy 
children. 

HEALTH AS RELATED TO CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF HOME BACKGROUND 

A comparative study of various aspects of the home life of very 
healthy children and of a physically handicapped group of the same 
age and economic level revealed few appreciable differences between 
the healthy and the handicapped. The groups appeared to be similar 
with respect to (1) certain biological conditions, such as nativity of 
grandparents, longevity of members of the family, familial diseases, 
and age of parents at time of the child’s birth, and (2) social condi- 
tions within the home, such as size and type of household, marital 
status of parents, Americanization of the home, length of schooling 
of parents, remunerative employment of the mother, and recrea- 
tional interests of the parents and of the children. 

Certain conditions in the home environment of the very healthy 
were, however, markedly different from those noted in the poor- 
health group. The most outstanding of these dissimilarities con- 
cerned the physical aspects of the home surroundings and the health 
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status of the parents. Very healthy children, on the whole, came 
from a superior type of home environment, as judged by size of 
house, neatness, sleeping conditions, and the like. The neighborhood 
conditions of the three health groups were very much alike, and, it 
will be recalled, the groups were equated with respect to economic 
level. If orderliness in the household can be taken as a reflection of 
the parents’ attitude toward child care, then it follows that the very 
healthy children of this study were receiving greater care and atten- 
tion within the family unit than were their less healthy classmates. 
On the other hand, those children who were greatly in need of physi- 
cal care seemed least likely to find it in their homes. 

One of the most interesting findings that came out of this study 
of the home was the definite indication of a relation between the 
health of the parents and the health of the children. Every father 
and g1 per cent of the mothers of the very healthy children were re- 
ported in good to excellent health. This record was markedly differ- 
ent from that of either of the other health groups. The variations 
were large enough to justify the conclusion that the parents of the 
healthy children had better health records, according to the reports 
given by the fathers and the mothers, than had the parents of the 
physically handicapped children. Whatever inferences may be 
drawn from these findings, it seems clear that during the years of 
childhood the group of healthy children were much more likely to 
have had the advantage of a wholesome home atmosphere than were 
the physically handicapped. 

A further indication of the greater stability of the homes of the 
very healthy children was found in the records of commitments to 
institutions for mental and nervous disorders. Among the very 
healthy there was no record found of the commitment of any mem- 
ber of the family for three generations, while 8 per cent among the 
fair-health group and 11 per cent among the poor-health children 
had at least one relative in a hospital for the mentally deranged. 
The differences in this comparison were probably significant. While 
these findings were by no means evidence of the mental soundness 
of the family stock of the very healthy children, they suggested a 
healthier background in the case of this group in contrast to that of 
the less healthy children. 
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There was some indication of a predominance of first-born (primip- 
arous) children among the very healthy and of last-born among the 
poor-health cases. With respect to the latter group it must be recog- 
nized that many of the families represented were probably incom- 
plete families, since the average mother of the population surveyed 
was under forty years of age at the completion of this investigation. 
The chances were better than 98 to 2 that the very healthy child was 
the first-born in his family and as high as 99 to 1 that more first- 
born were among the very healthy than among the physically handi- 
capped. Neither of these findings would be affected by future in- 
creases in the size of family. The differences, while not large enough 
to give certainty to the trend, were highly suggestive of some asso- 
ciation with health status. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the principal differences between groups of children of 
like ages and from a similar socio-economic stratum who differed 
markedly with respect to health are graphically presented in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2. The scale units express the amount of deviation of 
healthy children and of those in poor health from a group in fair 
condition. The diagrams summarize observed variations in some 
general and specific physical conditions, in physical and mental 
growth during the elementary-school years, in certain types of 
habits and skills, and in the general character of personal adjust- 
ments in the daily experiences of the classroom and the playground. 

On the whole, variations in physical fitness appeared to be asso- 
ciated with differences in growth and development. Without excep- 
tion, the children who were in poor health tended to be less profi- 
cient in their school work, less skilful on the playground, and less 
successful in their adjustments to the demands of co-operative group 
activities than were their healthier classmates. The very healthy 
children usually exceeded those said to be in fair health by as large 
amounts as the latter in turn excelled children in poor health. Thus, 
it would seem highly probable that vigorous health during the ele- 
mentary-school years plays a significant réle in wholesome develop- 
ment. 
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SOME CHALLENGING ISSUES RAISED BY RESULTS OF YEARLY 
EXAMINATIONS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


One of the most thought-provoking findings of the investigation 
concerns the importance of the mineral content of the soil of a lo- 
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Fic. 1.—Physical development of groups (equated for chronological age and socio- 
economic status) of children in good health, children in fair health, and children in poor 
health. (The scale units are expressed in terms of standard deviations above and below 


the mean.) 


cality as a conditioning factor in the growth of the young children 
of that community. Recent agricultural surveys of the county in 
which the children included in these studies resided have shown a 
deficiency of the soil in minerals, particularly phosphorus, and in 
proper drainage for farming. Careful measurements of a representa- 
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tive sample of the public-school children between the ages of eight 
and thirteen, inclusive, from the largest town in this county revealed 
an unusually large proportion of “short” children and a relatively 
small number of “tall” children, according to current norms. Many 
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Fic. 2.—Physical, mental, and social development of groups (equated for chrono- 
logical age and socio-economic status) of children in good health, children in fair health, 
and children in poor health. (The scale units are expressed in terms of standard devia- 
tions above and below the mean.) 


of the families surveyed had their own garden plots, and many others 
secured all their vegetables from truck gardens within the county 
limits. While in the latter case the soil may have been treated, there 
is little reason to assume that the home gardeners had taken any 
special care to overcome the soil deficiency. In the first place, agri- 
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cultural reports are not generally read by townsfolk, and hence the 
families would very probably be ignorant of the situation. In the 
second place, the community is largely industrial, and, even if in- 
formation were acquired, it is unlikely that adequate measures would 
be taken to remedy the condition. 

The expected proportion of shortness and of tallness is 12.5 per 
cent in each case, according to the Baldwin-Wood tables. Among the 
Joliet population examined, shortness was not only more common 
than was expected and tallness less common (the critical ratios of 
these differences were 5.4 and 15.7 in probable-error units), but 
shortness was more than five times as frequent as tallness. Here, 
again, the difference was a true difference. These findings held 
whether the stature classifications were based on the consistency of 
all records throughout the study or on some one year’s record of 
large deviations from the norm. 

There was no indication that either nationality or dietary differ- 
ences were conditioning factors in the stature classifications. Of 
course, these factors were not eliminated as possible factors in varia- 
tions in rate of growth. While the proportion of South Europeans 
and North Europeans, as judged by the birthplaces of the grand- 
parents, was the same among the short as among the tall children, 
the community may have differed in this respect from the popula- 
tions contributing to the so-called “norm.” Nevertheless, the find- 
ings of the extremes in stature indicated that an association with 
nationality differences was certainly unlikely. It was discovered, 
however, that the proportion of the parents of short children who 
had been reared in the community was larger than the corresponding 
percentage of parents of tall children. It is possible that this trend 
in the findings may point to a long-continued operation of soil de- 
ficiency in connection with the present growth retardation. 

Research studies on plants and animals have tended to show that 
some detrimental effects on growth result from the type of deficien- 
cies noted in the soil in and around Joliet. Physical measurements of 
a large group of the children growing up in this locality have sug- 
gested the presence of some retarding influences. While it is a logical 
assumption that soil deficiency may have been a factor in the growth 
findings, it must be recognized that many factors are involved in 
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such a relation. Further elucidation as to water supply, plant anal- 
yses, food values, and exact conditions and treatment of the soil in 
which foodstuffs are grown is required before any definite assump- 
tion can be made. From the standpoint of both health and normal 
development, the question is one which demands thorough investi- 
gation. The value to the growing child of an “adequate diet” loses 
its significance if the recommended food items are lacking in nutri- 
tive content. Research is needed to determine what the dangers from 
soil deficiency are and what preventive measures should be taken to 
meet them. 

The health histories of the pupil population here investigated sug- 
gested strikingly an inverse relation between health history (fre- 
quency of illness) during childhood and both health status and 

. wholesome behavior adjustments at the elementary-school age. It 
was found that the very healthy children, as judged by a number of 
different health measures, had been ill more frequently, and children 
in poor health less frequently, than the children in fair condition. 
The difference between the very healthy and the handicapped cases 
could be said to approximate a true difference, the chances being 
greater than 99.7 in 100 that more sickness was reported for the 
healthy than for the handicapped. This same tendency was apparent 
when the records were restricted to the period of infancy. There 
were more children among those said to be in poor health who had 
been relatively free from sickness during the first year of life than 
was the case for either the very healthy or those in fair health. 

Information concerning incidence'of disease was secured from the 
mother at the time of the doctor’s examinations. As all her state- 
ments were checked and rechecked at the several yearly conferences 
with the physician, the health records can be taken as very accurate 
accounts of the frequency of serious and prolonged sickness among 
the children examined. The reports, however, related solely to num- 

ber and types of illnesses and the age at which these occurred. No 

information was obtained concerning duration, severity, or the after- 
effects of the diseases. 
There are many factors involved in the problem of immunity, and 

at the present time no definite statement concerning its relation to a 

healthy condition seems warranted. Nevertheless, the data herein 
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reported suggest the possibility that there is no close relation be- 
tween resistance to disease during childhood and general health con- 
dition at this period. Certainly, there was no evidence from this 
investigation that children who were in good health in the elemen- 
tary-school years had been free from the general run of illnesses. On 
the contrary, 12 per cent of the very healthy, compared with 9 per 
cent of those in fair condition and 5 per cent of those in poor health, 
had had relatively large amounts of sickness during childhood and 
infancy (eight or more different diseases). 

The comparative findings from studies on behavior likewise point- 
ed to a negative relation with health history. Children whose be- 
havior was described as very satisfactory had had more experience 
in the illness situation than children who manifested difficulties in 
adjusting to the demands of co-operative living represented by class- 
room and playground activities. It appeared likely that the mal- 
adjusted cases not only had had less sickness but that their illnesses 
had been of a less serious nature, as judged by the general character 
of the disease. For example, more pupils among the maladjusted 
had a disease history limited to the common childhood diseases of 
measles, chicken pox, whooping cough, and the like. While it is rec- 
ognized that some of these diseases may be as severe as those usually 
thought of as more serious, the contrast suggested more cases among 
the well-adjusted with a history of other prolonged illnesses in addi- 
tion to the childhood sicknesses mentioned. There were 39 per cent 
of the well-adjusted, against only 16 per cent of the poorly adjusted 
children, who had had at least three diseases of the nature of scarlet 
fever, pneumonia, and appendicitis (with operation), as well as two 
or more of the common childhood diseases. 

The findings were consistent regardless of the criteria of ade- 
quacy of adjustment. Whether behavior was judged in terms of the 
satisfactoriness of school behavior as rated by the teachers or in 
terms of the group’s expressed attitude toward the individual child, 
children called well adjusted had a record of a greater amount of 
sickness than either the average child in the surveyed population 
or the children who had difficulties in getting along with both teach- 
ers and playmates. Few of these comparative differences were large, 
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but their trend was very uniform. The indication is that the mal- 
adjusted pupils had had the least experience with frequent illness. 

From these results it would appear that children whose training 
schedules during infancy and childhood had been most frequently 
interrupted by sickness were the least likely to exhibit signs of per- 
sonality maladjustment. The inference here, from a psychological 
point of view, would seem to be that the sickness situation may tend 
to encourage adaptability to difficult and painful conditions. The 
problem of facing and overcoming physical obstacles, such as repre- 
sented by specific illnesses, may play no small part in the develop- 
ment of a wholesome personality. Again, it is possible that a certain 
amount of solicitous attention and demonstration of affection, which 
sickness commonly stimulates, may provide an opportunity whereby 
the individual tends to gain a feeling of his importance as a member 
of a social group and to enhance his sense of security in his position 
within the family unit. 

This apparent relation may, however, be mainly a question of im- 
munity to disease. General physical fitness may so color the charac- 
ter of the behavior pattern that intermittent episodes of illness dur- 
ing childhood, provided these are not excessive in number and dura- 
tion, may be found to exert little permanent influence on the de- 
veloping personality. It is not unlikely that the continual lack of 
vigorous health is a much more important factor in conditioning un- 
desirable traits and attitudes than actual sickness. In this investi- 
gation neither physical health nor adequate behavior adjustment 
during the elementary-school age appeared to be dependent on rela- 
tive freedom from illness. Children who were described as well ad- 
justed were physically robust, and the episodes of illness through 
which they had passed had not, seemingly, militated significantly 
against their comparatively successful social development. 

The third issue to which attention is directed concerns certain 
aspects of play as a special technique on which the child relies in 
making his personal adjustments. An inventory of play interests at 
the elementary-school level gave some suggestive indications of a 
negative relation between a preference for very active forms of 
play, as defined in this study, and the adequacy of adjustment in the 
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classroom. There is no implication here, however, concerning the 
function of active play in the making of wholesome personal adjust- 
ments. An examination of the records showed a tendency for chil- 
dren whose behavior was described by their teachers as very un- 
satisfactory to prefer the more strenuous games to other forms and, 
also, for more among them than among their better adjusted class- 
mates to express a preference for this type of play. 

Interest did not appear to be conditioned by the ability to suc- 
ceed, since the maladjusted pupils were, on the whole, less proficient 
in tests involving running, jumping, throwing, and balancing than 
was the average child of like age. It was not, then, because they were 
likely to excel in these games that the maladjusted pupils tended to 
prefer them. The explanation seems to be that active play provided 
an outlet for suppressed feelings and the cumulative humiliations of 
the day’s school experience. Unhampered on the playground by the 
handicaps of the classroom, the children tended to release all their 
physical energies in play as a means of getting away from their 
difficulties. It may be that a kind of explosive tendency, or so-called 
“rowdiness,” characterizes much of the play behavior of maladjusted 
pupils. A child’s manner or method of play may thus reveal an im- 
portant clue to an understanding of his adjustment problems. 

The significant point to these findings is that this preference for 
vigorous play appeared to be restricted to maladjusted cases, as 
judged by teacher ratings. (These ratings were made by a number 
of different teachers on a behavior schedule which included ratings 
on reactions to classmates and play associates, attitudes toward as- 
signed tasks, and general conformity to school requirements.) Pref- 
erence for vigorous play was not observed among children exhibiting 
special personal problems, such as excessive fears, frequent outbursts 
of temper, and withdrawal traits. The indication is that the relation 
is an outgrowth of the school situation. Teachers, by their failure to 
adapt school methods and procedures to the individual pupi!s, have 
tended to complicate further the adjustment problems of children 
already in serious need of special guidance and help. 

Physically, these maladjusted children were less robust than their 
fellows; mentally, they were less bright; and, socially, they had diffi- 
culties in getting along with both teachers and classmates. As a con- 
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sequence, even their best efforts often ended in failure. Their school 
records revealed the fact that complete failure had been a relatively 
common experience for them. Among children from the same socio- 
economic level, one-fourth of those whose classroom behavior was 
very unsatisfactory had failed as often as every other school year. 
It is small wonder that these children turned to vigorously active 
forms of play in their efforts to combat a sense of frustration and 
futility. Even here, however, they had little chance to win over their 
fellows. Strenuous play could serve them as a temporary motor re- 
lease, but it did not provide them an opportunity for successful 
achievement. 

There is urgent need for a guidance program for children who have 
difficulties in meeting school requirements. Their disabilities, in 
themselves, may not be serious handicaps, but, when these operate 
in conjunction, the combined force of the defects can be expected to 
result in personality maladjustments. At least, the school authorities 
should make certain that their methods and treatment will not 
further hamper the progress and mental health of these children. 

The results of this investigation have been very definite in throw- 
ing into clear relief the demand for changes in the physical-education 
programs. In terms of physical-achievement tests children who were 
the most inefficient were the children who evinced the least improve- 
ment, while children who were physically vigorous and most pro- 
ficient in athletic skills were found to have made the greatest im- 
provement. The emphasis in training should be shifted from the 
present over-attention on the child who is already well developed 
to the problem of building up the poorly developed child and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the less robust. Pupils who are least likely 
to find for themselves opportunities for improving their physical 
efficiency generally receive the least guidance and care from the 
physical director. Here, again, the problem is one of adapting the 
school program to the needs of individual pupils, and it involves not 
merely the question of providing an equal opportunity for training 
in the case of the poorly developed child but also the problem of 
motivating the physical-education procedures. 
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EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN FROM INDUSTRY 

beg The tendency in recent years to exclude young persons from gain- 
. ful employment has materially affected educational policy and prac- 
tice. The expansion of industry during the nineteenth century, es- 
pecially during the last quarter of the century, resulted in the gain- 
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ful employment of a considerable percentage of children between the 
ages of ten and fifteen. From 1870 to 1910 there was a steady in- 
crease in the employment of children in this age group, but after 
1910 the employment of young persons sharply declined. Table VII 
shows, for example, that 18.4 per cent of all children between ten and 
fifteen years of age were gainfully employed in 1910, whereas in 1930 
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only 4.7 per cent of the children of these ages were employed. More- 
over, there has been in recent years a marked decline in the employ- 
ment of children at the upper age levels. The percentage of children 
sixteen years of age gainfully employed decreased from 39.5 in 1920 
to 24.8 in 1930. The percentage of seventeen-year-old children gain- 
fully employed decreased from 50.3 per cent in 1920 to 38.8 in 1930." 

There are a number of reasons why children are being increasingly 
excluded from gainful occupation: (1) Children who seek employ- 
ment come into competition with a constantly increasing number of 
adults. (2) Perhaps of even greater importance has been the mech- 
anization of the processes of production. The same causes which 
have operated to produce unemployment among adults have pro- 
duced unemployment among children. Moreover, immature persons 
cannot be intrusted to operate machines of the types now used in a 
large percentage of our factories. (3) Another significant factor is 
that industry itself is demanding higher educational qualifications of 
those whom it employs. 

It is obvious that the exclusion of children from industry has been 
one of the causes of the rapid expansion of American education. The 
schools have been forced to adjust their programs to meet the needs of 
the young persons who could not be absorbed into industry. In- 
creased enrolments and expanded curriculums have resulted. In- 
deed, the exclusion of youth from industry is forcing the schools to 
become, in a sense, custodial institutions. For a society—certainly 
an industrial society—which cannot provide employment for its 
youth must, in some fashion, devise means of preventing them 
from drifting into idleness and crime. The expanded educational 
program of this country is evidence that society has discovered that 
the school is the institution which may be most successfully em- 
ployed to safeguard youth in a period of rapid economic and social 
change. Society has chosen to send its youth to school, and teachers 
must make the best of it. Teachers have no choice but to devise the 
most effective curriculum they can for the very diverse school popu- 
lation which has been thrust upon them. They cannot ignore the 

t Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, “Shifting Occupational Patterns,’’ 


Recent Social Trends in the United States, I, 303. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1933. 
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fact that in many cases the new type of pupil who has been impelled 
into the school finds the old academic curriculum of little use and of 
still less interest. The school has been forced to devise new instruc- 
tional materials to meet the needs and to challenge the interests 
of its new constituency. 
CHANGES IN MODES OF PRODUCTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 

Another social change which is directly affecting public demands 

on education is the rapid advance of technology and the resulting 
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GROWTH OF PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
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change in modes of production and in the employment of labor. 
Table VIII indicates that, despite the increase in manufactured 
goods in recent years, there has been a decline in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing enterprises. Thus, during the 
period 1919-25 the total volume of production of thirteen major 
manufacturing industries increased 28.5 per cent, whereas the total 
number of persons engaged decreased 7.6 per cent. During the 
period 1899-1925 the physical volume of production for all industries 
increased 174.6 per cent, whereas the number of persons engaged 
in these industries increased only 89.0 per cent. For the same period 
primary horse-power increased 256.1 per cent, and production per 


person engaged increased 45.3 per cent. 
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One of the startling things about the period since 1929 has been 
the accelerated increase of production per man-hour. Table IX re- 
veals that labor productivity in manufacturing enterprises increased 
per man-hour 27 per cent from 1929 to 1933. Although the number 
of man-hours utilized in manufacturing production in 1933 was only 
50 per cent of the number utilized in 1929, the output of manufactur- 
ing industries was 64 per cent of the output of 1929. No doubt this 
remarkable increase in efficiency of production is, in the main, the 
result of organizational changes, of the retention of the most skilled 
laborers, and of the use of the best existing equipment rather than of 


TABLE IX 


ESTIMATES OF CHANGES IN LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1929-1933* 











Index of Output per Index of 
Physical Factory ‘Weae- Hours per ‘iin. Output per 
Year Output of | Employ- Week Ac- 
Earner Hours Man-Hour 
Manufac- ment aatioved tually 
tures Evy Worked 
TQ2Q. . eee cecsees 100 100 100 100 100 100 
BO2O As cic cacasns ss 85 87 97 93 81 104 
oc) SN RE a IRS 92 74 97 87 64 112 
BOR 2S ise wrevs sav nets 57 61 93 77 47 121 
1), ae ee eee 64 66 97 76 50 127 























edie ae oe ie 7 za _— Changes in Production, p. 6. National Bureau of Economic Research 
new inventions and improvement in mechanical processes. Never- 
theless, the increase represents a gain in organization which will no 
doubt persist. Indeed, there is evidence to believe that, without any 
further advancement in mechanical efficiency, it is possible to in- 
crease productivity materially by bringing the poorest equipment 
up to the standard of the best now in use. For example, the Colum- 
bia University Commission on Economic Reconstruction recently 
addressed a questionnaire to prominent engineers and business exec- 
utives which included the following question: ‘‘What per cent of in- 
crease could be effected by the industry reported if equipment and 
management were brought up to the level of the best current stand- 
ards?” The median estimate of the engineers was that productivity 
could be increased 75 per cent, whereas the estimate of the execu- 
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tives was that it could be increased 62.5 per cent.” It is likely that we 
shall continue to displace men by machines and to produce a greater 
volume of goods with less human labor. 

Technological advance in agriculture has been less phenomenal, 
perhaps, than in industry, but nevertheless it has been marked. 
“During the decade 1919-29 crop production per worker increased 
nearly 12 per cent and agricultural production per worker about 
28 per cent, while total power available per worker increased about 
100 per cent.” Obviously, technological displacement bids fair to 
become almost, if not quite, as acute a problem in agriculture as in 
industry. 

There may be room for difference of opinion with respect to the 
economic and the social implications of technological unemployment. 
It may be, as some persons believe, that new inventions will bring 
about the development of new industries which will in large measure 
absorb the persons who are thrown out of work by technological ad- 
vance. It may be, on the other hand, that the rate of technological 
advance will be so rapid that the only way to absorb technological 
displacement will be to reduce materially the work day and the work 
week. In this connection, it may be pertinent to point out that “‘dur- 
ing the past half-century the normal work week has been reduced by 
about twenty hours.’’? At the rate at which efficiency in production 
is increasing, it seems likely that the trend toward a shorter work 
week will continue and that increased leisure is an inescapable result 
of an improved technology. 

The educational implications of technological advance are both 
obvious and significant. 

In the first place, the schools have been forced to give some atten- 
tion to the problem of a sane use of leisure time both with respect to 
the school population and with respect to the adult population 
generally. It seems perfectly obvious that in the future more atten- 

* Economic Reconstruction, pp. 90-91. Report of the Columbia University Commis- 
sion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 

2F, G. Tryon and Margaret H. Schoenfeld, ‘Utilization of Natural Wealth,” 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, I, 102. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1933. 

3 Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck, “Labor Groups in the Social Structure,” Recent 
Social Trends in the United States, II, 854. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1933- 
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tion will have to be given to this problem than has been given it in 
the past. 

In the second place, the rapid advance of technology and the re- 
sulting changes in modes of production and in the employment of 
labor have operated to increase secondary-school and college en- 
rolment. The American public has become sensitive to the fact that 
success in life requires a higher degree of trained intelligence and a 
greater degree of skill than were formerly required. The individual 
who relies on mere brawn and common sense finds it increasingly 
difficult to compete with trained intelligence; he finds it difficult, in- 
deed, to find employment of any kind. It is the increasing sense of 
insecurity on the part of the untrained which has, without doubt, 
been one of the causes of the rapid increase of high-school and college 
enrolments. 

A third consequence of technological change has been the develop- 
ment of a demand for adult education. There can be little doubt 
that technological unemployment, either actual or feared, has been 
one of the chief contributing causes for the development of an adult- 
education movement which in 1924 enrolled in private correspond- 
ence schools four times as many persons as were in regular attend- 
ance at all resident colleges, universities, and professional schools 
combined.’ Perhaps the following statement by President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota explains in part the reasons for the 
rapid development of correspondence study in this country. “Liter- 
ally thousands, if not hundreds of thousands, of persons are going to 
school, not because they are actuated by disinterested motives or a 
desire to learn more, but because they feel and hope that they may 
thus escape the clutches of our mechanized industrial order.’ 

A fourth implication of technological change relates to the type 
of vocational education which should be given in the schools. What- 
ever else may be true, we have developed a rapidly shifting voca- 
tional pattern. Machines displace men overnight and force the 
workers to find new jobs under new conditions. Evidence of this 

t John S. Noffsinger, Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas, p. 16. New 


York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Students in normal schools and teachers’ colleges are not 
considered. 


2L. D. Coffman, “Why They Study,” Journal of Adult Education, II (June, 1930), 
260. 
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shifting vocational pattern is revealed by an analysis of the Census 
of Occupations for 1920 and 1930. The shift in the number of em- 
ployees, in certain occupations, per million of population, is revealed 

































TABLE X 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER MILLION OF POPULATION IN SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS, AS SHOWN BY CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
IN 1920 AND 1930* 











Occupation 1920 1930 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing: 
MMMEINIE oS tis candice 6:5 y-viv ene WN eis SSNS Reg E 100, 896 85,204 
Extraction of minerals: 
Miners, coal and metalliferous...................00.00: 8,351 6,064 
OTL BU 08 WE ODETRLIVEN 3 i... oie cen eves cenaenaaes 809 857 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries: 

REBT NE Sc ow ee EEN akc sou Sau ew co ai eas SNe aeee 027 1,147 
MINE Sebel gas sag ah hid «ese ee ASR ee eke 1,847 1,013 
BST eac NEN BENING MTIMINNIB so soso wien eee eis eo ese owes 1,314 1,518 
RAPER oe hod eGris hws oct tanounseawenreeeehabues 362 571 
SSRI IN NIOIB 65 0G ooo one oS oes cass saws ease 8,304 7,570 
oe re ee nao rae 2,014 2,283 
Iron and steel workers, including blast-furnace, rolling-mill, 

AE UC IID 5G Soin cesses aes as esow.s oa.5%e 8,006 6,731 
ee re ee eer 7,586 5,215 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers.....................0+- 3,017 4,261 
Paper and pulp mill operatives..............:.......... 1,012 1,004 
Printers, compositors, pressmen, lithographers, bookbinders, 

spares Ge hh ee cine aise ie aia’ no oe wb eae eae ey eo 2,339 2,551 
Structural-iron workers, building........................ 178 236 
UREIED PEEETO fash ce ia os Sts ete ne OS NE soe Ae ae 9,097 7,790 
Tobacco and cigar factory operatives.................... 1,706 1,012 

Transportation: 
SONNEI 8s aS Wines ws anes ote woe es os san Same a aaE 2,697 7,920 
Locomotive engineers and firemen.....................45 1,904 1,371 
Domestic and personal service: 
Barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists................... 2,045 3,049 
Servants, housekeepers, stewards, stewardesses, etc........ 16,285 21,577 
Clerical occupations: 
Clerks, stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, account- 

TE aan yaar ee ee a Ls 26,691 30,336 

Clerks and salesmen and saleswomen in stores............ 14,565 19,469 











* “Occupational Changes since 1850, as Shown by Census Reports,’’ Monthly Labor Review, XXXVII 
(November, 1933), 1,019-20. 


in Table X. In view of this shifting vocational pattern, it would 
seem to be the wiser policy to afford youth vocational training of a 
broad rather than a narrow and technical type. Training for specific 
jobs may have to give place to a type of training which seeks to give 
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the prospective worker an understanding of the general scientific 
and technical principles basic to the industry which he expects to 
enter. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTEGRATED SOCIETY 


Perhaps the most important social change in this country during 
the past half-century has been the development of a highly integrat- 
ed society, a society which necessitates co-operation and social con- 
trol to an increasing degree. However great may be our emotional 
attachment to individualism and to the principle of laissez faire in 
government and economy, the logic of events seems to be forcing us 
in the direction of greater social co-operation. If the democracy of 
America in the future is to be a democracy characterized by greater 
co-operation and social control, the school will be compelled to under- 
take the task of developing in youth new ideals of social welfare and 
social service. This conception of the school’s relation to society 





does not mean that the school must undertake to establish in youth { 
an emotional attachment to any special type of social or economic P 
organization, but it does mean that the school will seek to develop in ia 


youth a social conscience, a willingness to submit to necessary social 
controls and to subordinate selfish interests to the public weal. 














METHODS OF ESTIMATING THE QUOTIENT IN 
LONG DIVISION USED BY TEACHER- 
TRAINING STUDENTS 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Normal School, Jersey City, New Jersey 


There is no uniform method used for estimating the quotient when 
the divisor is a two-figure number. The writer made an analysis of 
nine current textbooks in arithmetic and found that five distinct 
methods of estimation are given in these books." A wider sampling 
of textbooks would reveal more than the five methods discussed in 
the study cited, as will be shown by the description of methods in 
the following pages. 

In order to determine the methods for finding the quotient used 
by students who have completed the first twelve grades, the writer 
sent a questionnaire to the heads of the mathematics departments in 
135 normal schools and state teachers’ colleges which are members 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. It was assumed 
that the methods used by students in these institutions would give 
a random sampling of the procedures which these students had 
learned either as pupils in the elementary school or as prospective 
teachers in training classes. The effect which might be produced 
by geographic factors was controlled by sampling not more than 
six schools in any one state. 

The person to whom the questionnaire was sent was requested 
to read to his classes in mathematics a description of ten different 
methods for estimating the quotient. A description of these ten 
methods was taken from current textbooks in arithmetic or from 
professional literature dealing with long division. As each method 
was described, an illustration of the procedure was given. After all 
ten methods had been described and illustrated, the instructor read 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, ‘Practice Material in the Estimation of the Quotient in 
Long Division Found in Current Textbooks,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII 
(October, 1932), 130-41. 
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the description of each method again. By a showing of hands, a 
survey was made of the methods used by the students to find the 
quotient figure. If a student used a method different from any 
of the ten contained in the descriptive list, he was requested to make 
a brief statement of his method of estimating the quotient. Any 
such method of estimation is designated in this article as an “indi- 
vidual method.” A description of the ten methods to be read by the 
instructor of mathematics to his classes is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Method A. Regardless of the value of the units’ figure of the divisor, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. Thus, in the example 27)94 one thinks either, 
“How many 2’s in 9?” or “How many 20’s in 94?” 

Method B. When the units’ figure of the divisor is any number from 1 to 8, 
inclusive, the tens’ figure remains unchanged. Thus, in the previous example the 
thought-process would be the same as for Method A. However, when the 
divisor has the units’ figure 9, the tens’ figure is increased by one. Therefore, the 
thought-process for the example 29)95 would be either, “How many 3’s in 9?” 
or “How many 30’s in 95?” 

Method C. When the units’ figure of the divisor is any number from 1 to 7, 
inclusive, the tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is either 
8 or 9, the tens’ figure is increased by one. The thought-process would be the 
same as in the latter part of Method B. 

Method D. When the units’ figure is any number from 1 to 6, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 7, 8, or 9, the tens’ 
figure is increased by one. 

Method E. When the units’ figure is any number from 1 to 5, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 6, 7, 8, or 9, the tens’ 
figure is increased by one. 

Method F. When the units’ figure is any number from 1 to 4, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9, the 
tens’ figure is increased by one. 

Method G. When the units’ figure is any number from 1 to 4, inclusive, the 
tens’ figure remains unchanged. When the units’ figure is 5-9, inclusive, 
the tens’ figures of both divisor and dividend are increased by one. To illus- 
trate the latter technique, consider the example 25)84. The 2 is increased to 3; 
the 8 of the dividend is increased to 9. The thought-process now is, ‘“How many 
3’s in 9?” or “How many 30’s in 94?” 

Method H. No fixed method is used for deciding on the quotient figure. The 
divisor is considered in full. Thus, in the example 26)92 the thought-process 
would be, ““How many 26’s in 92?” 

Method J. This method is any combination of two or more of the methods 
previously described. 
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Method K. The first figure of the quotient is estimated as in Method A. For 

the other figures of the quotient, the remainder is compared with half of the 

divisor. When the remainder is exactly half of the divisor, the quo- 

2 tient will be 5. When the remainder is more or less than half of the 

24)593 divisor, the quotient will be more or less than 5. To illustrate this 

48 technique, consider the example at the left. The second quotient 

11 figure is found by comparing 11 with half of the divisor, or 12. Since 

the remainder (11) is slightly less than half of the divisor, the next 
quotient figure will be 4. 


From a total of 135 questionnaires mailed, 66 completed returns 
were received, or slightly less than 50 per cent. Each instructor was 
requested to sample approximately 50 students in his classes. The 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES USING VARIOUS METHODS 
OF ESTIMATING QUOTIENT 








SrupENTs Usinc METHOD Stupents Usinc METHOD 








Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





1,811 47. 784 20.7 
230 : 303 8.0 
116 : K 30 0.8 
139 ‘ 
172 , d 35 0.9 

97 . 

65 : 3,782 100.0 


























results indicate that the average size of the group sampled by each 
instructor was approximately 57. The results from the questionnaire 
are given in Table I. These data indicate that Method A is much 
more widely used than any other method. In this method the guide 
figure of the divisor (the figure in the tens’ place) remains unchanged 
regardless of the figure in the units’ place. 

It is rather surprising to note the large number of students who 
use Method H, in which no fixed rules of estimation are followed. 
The quotient figure is derived from a guess or an intuition. Thorn- 
dike approves of this method of procedure: “The selection of the 
quotient figure to try should not be byany prescribed routine, but bya 
general inspection of the situation with enough mental calculation of 
whatever sort seems most useful to lead you to a probable estimate.’”* 


t Edward Lee Thorndike, The New Methods in Arithmetic, p. 167. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1921. 
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Thirty-five of the students use individual methods for finding the 
quotient. Eleven of these students use methods not given on the 
questionnaire, but no description of the methods used by these stu- 
dents was supplied. Eight students depend on the use of the table 
of the divisor to find the quotient figure. Thus, in the example 
24)158 the student finds each consecutive product of 24 and 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 7. When it is seen that the product of 24 and 7 is larger 
than 158, 6 is selected as the quotient figure. 

Five students use the guide figure unchanged when the units’ 
figure of the divisor is 1-3, inclusive; the guide figure is increased by 
one when the units’ figure is 7-9, inclusive. When the units’ figure 
is 4-6, inclusive, the quotient is estimated by guessing, and the guide 
figure is disregarded. 

Four students round off both the divisor and the partial dividend 
to the nearest decade number. In the example 27)68 the thought- 
process is, ““How many 30’s in 70?” 

Three students estimate the quotient by comparing the nearest mul- 
tiple of 5 in the divisor with the nearest multiple of 5 in the partial 
dividend. In the example 27)68 the thought-process is, “How many 
25’s in 70?” 

Two students use the guide figure as the nearer decade divisor 
when the units’ figure of the divisor is from 1 to 4, inclusive; when 
the units’ figure is 5-9, inclusive, this figure is considered as 5. In 
the example 32)87 the thought-process is, “How many 30’s in 87?” 
If the divisor in the same example were 38, the thought-process 
would be, ““How many 35’s in 87?” 

The last individual method reported is used by two students. In 
this method the guide figure remains unchanged regardless of the 
units’ figure. However, when the units’ figure of the divisor is 1-6, 
inclusive, the estimated figure is tested to see if it is the true quo- 
tient figure; when the units’ figure is 7-9, inclusive, the estimated 
figure is made one or two less before this estimation is tested to 
determine whether the true quotient has been found. 

Each instructor to whom the questionnaire was sent was asked 
to state his preference of method. The choices of method are given 
in Table II. The modal preference among the instructors of mathe- 
matics in teacher-training institutions is Method E. There was little 
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agreement between the methods of estimation used by the students 
and the methods preferred by their instructors. 

There were eight instructors who expressed preferences for meth- 
ods not given on the questionnaire. Five of this group of eight pre- 
fer no fixed method. Two of the remaining three use a method which 
depends on the intellectual level of the class; for an inferior group 
Method A is preferred, while for a superior group various combina- 
tions are made of some of the methods described in the question- 
naire. One instructor prefers to have the student make two esti- 
mations for each quotient figure and then to select the figure which 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF INSTRUCTORS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES PREFERRING VARIOUS METHODS 
OF ESTIMATING QUOTIENT 








INSTRUCTORS PREFERRING INSTRUCTORS PREFERRING 
METHOD METHOD 











Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 





8 
4 
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8 
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12:2 
g.I 


I 7. 


I d 8 12.1 
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is more likely to be accurate. The estimations are made by using 
the decade numbers which are the lower and the upper limits of the 
true divisor. In the example 34)172 the thought-process would be, 
“How many 30’s in 172?” and “How many 4o’s in 172?”’ There are 
five 30’s in 172 and four 4o’s in 172. Since 34 is nearer 30 than 40, 
the estimated figure is 5. 

Table I shows that Method A is the method most used by the 
students. This method is known as the “apparent method.” Table 
II shows that Method E is the first choice of these instructors in 
teacher-training institutions. The latter form of procedure for find- 
ing the quotient figure is known as the “increase-by-one method.” 
The writer has given elsewhere an appraisal of these two methods." 


t Foster E. Grossnickle, “How To Estimate the Quotient in Long Division,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 299-306. 
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Wilson’ made a questionnaire study of the method used for sub- 
tracting integers. He sampled city school systems, teacher-training 
institutions, and departments of education in colleges to find the 
methods employed in subtraction. He found that there were twelve 
different methods used for subtracting whole numbers, but the up- 
ward, take-away, borrowing method represented about 48 per cent 
of the total usage. Wilson concluded, ‘““The take-away, borrowing, 
upward method, therefore, getting 48 per cent of the total votes, is 
the method that should be recommended.” Wilson augmented his 
view about the selection of the method for subtraction as follows: 
“Tt should be realized .. . . that agreement on one method only in 
a school system is not enough. It should be followed by simplifica- 
tion and unification all along the line, in order to lead the child into 
an attitude of confidence and success, and perfect scores on the sub- 
traction needed to meet the needs of adult figuring.” 

By reasoning analogous to that of Wilson, one may conclude that 
Method A for estimating the quotient in long division should be 
recommended for instructional purposes. This method is used by 
about 48 per cent of the students sampled. However, the prefer- 
ence for Method E shown by so great a percentage of instructors in 
teacher-training institutions cannot be treated with indifference. 
There is evident need for an experimental study to show the relative 
merits of these two methods in learning to divide with a two-figure 
divisor. If one of these two methods is found to be superior to the 
other, it must not be assumed that the more favorable method is 
the best of the entire group of methods enumerated in this study. 
Current practice of both students and faculty does not represent 
a valid criterion by which to measure relative worth of methods of 
procedure. On the other hand, current practice provides a suitable 
point of departure for an initial experimental study. The better of 
the two methods should then be compared with the other methods 
enumerated in this study. When the best method has been found, 
teachers and writers of textbooks should perpetuate that method. 
As long as so many different methods of estimating the quotient are 
taught, it is reasonable to assume that long division with a two- 
figure divisor is not being taught in the most economical manner. 


Guy M. Wilson, “For too Per Cent Subtraction, What Method? A New Ap- 
proach,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (March, 1934), 503-8. 
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THE DEPRESSION AND THE SOCIAL STATUS 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


JOHN A. NIETZ 
University of Pittsburgh 








INTRODUCTION 

In 1925 Counts’ reported a study on the ranking in social status 
of forty-five occupations and professions. He gave two purposes for 
his study: (1) to determine the social standing of the teaching pro- 
fession and (2) to collect data which might have value in vocational 
guidance. His data were based on the judgments of school teachers, 
Freshmen in a college of agriculture, and high-school Seniors. 

In the present study only the judgments of high-school Seniors 
are used. Two reasons for this restriction may be given: (1) Because 
high-school Seniors presumably are not yet engaged in any occupa- 
tion, it may be assumed that they do not hold occupational biases in 
the same degree as persons occupationally engaged. (2) The senior 
year of high school is one in which pupils should think seriously of vo- 
cational choices. Most of the pupils who do not expect to prepare for 
a profession will likely not attend college in the following year but will 
try to get jobs. What types of jobs will they try to get? To what ex- 
tent will they be influenced in their choices by the social status of 
the occupations? High-school Seniors are facing these and other sim- 
ilar questions. No doubt, what they think of the social status of the 
various occupations often helps determine their careers, possibly too 
often. 

The purposes of this study were to determine at least a partial 
answer to the following questions: (1) What do high-school Seniors 
think about the social status of some of the more common occupa- 
tions and professions? (2) Has the depression had any effect on the 
social-status ratings? (3) Do these ratings vary greatly by localities? 
(4) How do these ratings of high-school Seniors in recent years com- 


* George S. Counts, “The Social Status of Occupations: A Problem in Vocational 
Guidance,” School Review, XXXIII (January, 1925), 16-27. 
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pare with the more miscellaneous group ratings obtained by Counts 
about ten years ago? 
PROCEDURE 

A list of forty rather common occupations and professions was ar- 
ranged alphabetically with a blank space beside each occupation for 
a rank number. This list was headed with the following instructions. 
The instructions were the same as those used by Counts, but only 
forty occupations were used instead of forty-five. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


In most communities certain occupations are accorded a higher rating than 
others. There is a tendency for us to “look up to” persons engaged in some oc- 
cupations and ‘“‘down on” those engaged in others. We may even be ashamed or 
proud of our relatives because of their occupation. 

In the following list are forty occupations which you are to arrange in the or- 
der of their social standing. After that occupation which is most “looked up to” 
place a number “‘1”’; after that which occupies second place in this respect, the 


ctad0, 


number “‘2”’; and so on, until finally you place the number “40” after that occu- 
pation which receives the lowest social rating. You will avoid mistakes if, on a 
separate sheet of paper, you first arrange the forty occupations into eight groups 
of five occupations each, putting the five highest in the first group, the next five 
in the second group, etc. Then you can put the five in each group in their proper 
order and finally transfer your rankings to the column below. 


The foregoing instructions and a list of defined occupations were 
mimeographed and submitted to the Seniors in the high schools in- 
dicated in Table I. These were submitted during three different pe- 
riods. The first period was in 1928, which was before the depression. 
All the schools in which the 1928 ratings were obtained were located 
in Pennsylvania. The second period was in 1932, which was during 
the heart of the depression. The 1932 rankings were obtained in 
Ohio schools. The last ratings were made in 1934, which (we hope) 
represents the period of recovery. The 1934 rankings were obtained 
in schools of three states, but mostly in Pennsylvania. 

The method followed in determining the rank ratings was to add 
the ranks given a particular occupation by all the Seniors of a high 
school and then to rearrange the occupations in the order of their 
rank values, the occupations having the lowest sum receiving Rank 
1; the next lowest sum, Rank 2; and soon. The rankings for the dif- 
ferent groups of schools—for example, the 1928 group—as well as 






ia 
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the final composite rankings, were determined in the same way. 
While this method may be open to criticism from the standpoint of 
statistical procedure, it has been used in other similar studies and it 
is the method which seemed most practical for the purpose. It might 
be said that due weight ought to be given the enrolments in the dif- 


TABLE I 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN WHICH SENIORS RANKED FORTY OCCUPATIONS FOR 
SOCIAL STATUS AND NUMBER OF PUPILS WHO MADE RANKINGS 








Number 
High School of High School 
Pupils 





Group I (1928): Group III (1934)—continued: 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. . 164 Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. . IIo Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
Norwin High School, Trwin, School and High Schools of 

Pennsylvania 72 East Conemaugh, Dale, Fern- 
dale, Franklin, and South- 

346 mont Boroughs, Johnstown, 

Group II (1932): Pennsylvania 
Warren, Ohio 180 
Rayen High School, Youngs- 

town, Ohio 300 ||Group IV (Counts’s study): 
Chaney High School, Youngs- Minneapolis teachers 

town, Ohi College of Agriculture Fresh- 
Trumbull County High Schools, — University of Minne- 








Group III (1934): ema. Connecticut, High 

Wheeling, West Virginia School Seniors 

Warren Township High School, Meriden, Connecticut, High 
Tiltonsville, Ohio SCHOO! VEHIONS.....5.62 5 265 04 

Connellsville, Pennsylvania. . Wallingford, Connecticut, High 

Indiana, Pennsylvania. . School Seniors 

Bedford County High Schools, 
Pennsylvania 

Windber, Pennsylvania 

















ferent schools in calculating the composite ranks. As a check, this 
plan was used for the ten highest ranking occupations. Only one 
change occurred, namely, a lowering of the rank of clergyman. How- 
ever, such a weighting would emphasize the individual judgments of 
the Seniors rather than the judgments of the Seniors by communities 
and by periods. In this study the latter two differentiations were 
more desired. 
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THE FINDINGS 


A summary of the findings of the study is presented in Table II. 
This table shows the average rankings in the schools by periods or 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE RANKS OF SOCIAL STATUS OF FORTY OCCUPATIONS ACCORDING TO 
THE JUDGMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS AT THREE PERIODS AND 
ACCORDING TO JUDGMENTS GIVEN IN STUDY BY COUNTS 
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Composite|}Composite] Study 
Occupation — I | Group II |Group II Ranking | Ranking by 
(z908) (1932) (1934) by Groups|by Schools| Counts* 

CL: SE eee ee 2 2 I I r35 I 
College professor......... I 3 2 2 5 2 
Ley te) a re 4 I a 2 3 3 
Clereymans.. 6 cca. sc 3 7 5 4 4.5 4 
Lawyer Estonupiipsiaieiascitas oie oes 6 5-5 4 5 4.5 5 
Superintendent of schools. . 5 S15 6 6 6 6 
Civil-engineer..... 06.660. 7 4 7 7 7 7 
ATMY Cantal: .......05... 8 8 8 8 8 8 
High-school teacher....... 9 9 9 9 9 9 
Foreign missionary........ 10 10 10 ike) 10 Io 
Elementary-school teacher. II II II II II 12 
Factory manager......... 12 14 13 23.5 12 II 
LSC 13 12 14 12.5 14 16 
WACRISICIONE oo dione coe 30 15 13 12 14 13 21 
Drygoods merchant....... 14 16 19 15 16 13 
BGOKROCDER :0)6:5. 65656 650 55 5:0 20 15 15 16 15 20 
Locomotive engineer... ... 17 17 17 17 17 22 
RSTORED S 5 sien oem 16 18 20 18 18 19 
ESE) Co RP ge a 18 19 22 19 21 15 
Rural-school teacher... ... 19 20 21 20 20 18 
PROC ORIGIN yao sico uy Fo: cislisig ai osele 28 21 16 25 19 24 
Insurance agent.......... 25 23 18 22 22 23 
Mai-cariet: 2... 606 50508 23 22 23 23 23 25 
Or CS 2 ee 22 24 24 24 24 27 
Railroad conductor....... 24 27 25 25 25 26 
Motorman: ...5 6.6.00 s.5.060« 21 30 30 26 28 31 
Man of leisure............ 27 29 27 27 27 14 
oS a ae ae 33 25 26 28 26 20 
Traveling salesman....... 26 31 29 29.5 30 17 
NE ois obo cee co Sone 20 26 31 29.5 29 30 
SMRP SINAN ciscein is viene Ss 31 28 32 31 3t.5 28 
ANODE oo is csi nses eins 34 32 28 32 31.5 33 
Factory operative......... 32 33 33 33.5 a3 34 
LOLS US SR ee ge 30 34 34 33.5 34 32 
Ole ECT) aa 35 36 as 35 35 35 
WAGNGES 53 osc00' dese dae vo 36 35 36 36 36 36 
POO CAPTION 64 sis ca cdcsives 37 SF 38 37 37 38 
WU IUOT OR oh a's hs seins sciee es 40 38 37 38 38 37 
Street-cleaner............ 38 39 39 39 39 39 
DUCA GIR ET Sos 6.0 osc 39 40 40 40 40 40 























*Counts included forty-five occupations. As only forty occu 


tions have been made in Counts’s rankings to correspond with this study. 


tions are included here, proper correc- 
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groups, the composite rankings obtained by averaging the rankings 
of the periods, the composite rankings obtained by averaging the 
rankings of the separate schools, and the composite rankings of the 
groups reported by Counts. The data of this table make possible 
several comparisons. 

The first comparison to be made is by periods of time. To what 
extent have the serious economic changes in the United States caused 
changes in the judgments of high-school Seniors with regard to the 
social status of certain occupations? It should be noted that the 
rankings during the different periods were not obtained from the 
same persons nor even from the same schools. Consequently, too 
great emphasis cannot be placed on slight variations in the ranks by 
periods. However, the rankings of several occupations changed suffi- 
ciently to deserve mention. The occupations which increased most 
in social rating were policeman, insurance agent, soldier, barber, and 
bookkeeper. A few others increased slightly, but the smaller changes 
might have resulted from mere chance. It is entirely possible that 
the fear of riots and revolution during the depression tended to mag- 
nify the importance of the policeman and the soldier. The fact that 
many families during the depression depended for means of sub- 
sistence on what could be borrowed on life-insurance policies showed 
the value of life-insurance and, consequently, the importance of life- 
insurance agents. The increased importance attached to the occupa- 
tion of bookkeeper is difficult to explain unless it is because book- 
keepers and accountants (not treated here) were utilized to help 
carry on investigations of various sorts attracting public attention. 
While the incomes of barbers were greatly reduced during the depres- 
sion, the number of barbers who were unemployed was smaller than 
the number of unemployed in many other occupations. 

The occupations the social status of which was most lowered were 
motorman, drygoods merchant, grocer, farmer, and chauffeur. The 
clergyman’s status fell and then rose somewhat. The changes in the 
clergyman’s status might have resulted from differences in localities 
rather than differences in periods of time. The fall in the status of 
motorman may have been caused by the uncertainty of the future of 
this work, since bus lines are gradually displacing electric railways. 
The lowered status of the drygoods merchant and the grocer may be 
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due to the fact that they frequently discontinued the practice of 
running charge accounts. The present hard plight of the farmer 
probably lowered his social status in the opinions of high-school 
Seniors. On the other hand, some occupations which might have 
been expected to drop in social status because of certain develop- 
ments did not change. Outstanding among these would be the bank- 
er. In spite of all the unfavorable publicity given the banker, he re- 
tained a high rating on social status. In general, the depression and 
the recovery had less influence on the ratings than might have been 
expected. 

Since the schools in the second and the third groups were more 
numerous than those in the first, composite rankings obtained by 
taking the averages of individual schools as the basis for the calcu- 
lation are presented in Table II. Only four occupations, namely, 
farmer, policeman, motorman, and soldier, were displaced as much as 
two places from the composite rankings based on the average rank- 
ings by groups. Space does not permit the presentation of the aver- 
age rankings for each school. 

Finally, a comparison should be made between the composite rat- 
ings of this study and those of the study made by Counts. When 
consideration is given the fact that Counts obtained data ten years 
earlier than the date of most of the material of this study and also 
that he secured his ratings in entirely different areas of the United 
States, the extent of agreement in the rankings of the social status of 
the occupations in the two studies is rather remarkable. No occupa- 
tion of the first ten changed more than one-half place, and only one | 
of the last ten, namely, salesman, changed as much as three places. 
Thus, the changes in rank occur among the middle twenty occupa- 
tions, where the status of social rank is less distinct. Consequently, 
small changes in rank may result from chance rankings on the part 
of the pupils. However, the rankings of several occupations changed 
sufficiently to deserve mention. The ranks of three occupations were 
lowered by more than three places, namely, the farmer by six places, 
the man of leisure and the traveling salesman by thirteen places each. 
The change of attitudes during the depression does not alone explain 
the lowering of the status of the man of leisure, for it was already 
lowered in the 1928 rankings; rather the change is a result of the dif- 
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ferences in the attitudes of various localities. The rankings of this 
study were obtained largely in rather small industrial cities, where a 
man of leisure is viewed by many as a parasite on society. The ranks 
of traveling salesman and farmer were lowered both by locality and 
by the depression. The changes in both social and economic condi- 
tions in the United States during the last ten years probably explain 
the lowering in the ranks of these occupations. 

On the other hand, the ranks of four occupations improved by five 
or more places, namely, electrician by eight places, and bookkeeper, 
locomotive engineer and policeman by five each. The differences in 
status of the electrician and the locomotive engineer can probably 
be explained by the important parts these occupations play in the 
industrial cities in which the rankings were secured. The change in 
the status of the policeman seems to be due solely to the conditions 
of the depression, for his rank changed from 28 in 1928 to 16 in 1934. 
The status of bookkeeper, too, changed with the depression, as here- 
tofore explained. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Within the limits of the data presented, certain tentative conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

1. According to the judgments of high-school Seniors, certain oc- 
cupations rank higher in social status than others. With the excep- 
tion of the banker, those occupational fields commonly known as the 
“professions” rank highest. From the standpoint of vocational guid- 
ance it is important to note that these occupations call for long and 
careful preparatory training. The occupations ranking lowest per- 
tain either to personal service or to hard manual labor and require 
little or no preparatory educational training. 

2. Apparently the depression has not affected the social status of 
the occupations as much as might have been expected. The occupa- 
tions of policeman, insurance agent, soldier, barber, and bookkeeper 
rose in social status, while the occupations of motorman, drygoods 
merchant, grocer, farmer, and chauffeur lowered. Contrary to expec- 
tations, the status of the banker was not lowered. 

3. Marked variations in the rankings given by the various schools 
were exceptional rather than common. Because of particular local 
conditions and interests, certain occupations were ranked consider- 
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ably higher or lower by certain schools than by others. However, 
variations in the ranks of different periods were more marked than 
the variations in the ranks of different schools within particular pe- 
riods. 

4. A comparison of the ranks in the study by Counts with those 
in this study does not reveal so many serious displacements as might 
have been expected when it is remembered that his study was made 
about ten years earlier than the present study, that the data were 
gathered in entirely different sections of the country, and that in his 
study other groups than high-school Seniors furnished rankings. 
Consequently, it is impossible to isolate the factors that might be 
responsible for the displacements that appear. No marked changes 
occur among the highest ten or the lowest ten occupations. The 
standings of the man of leisure, the traveling salesman, and the farm- 
er were lowered markedly, while those of the electrician, the book- 
keeper, the locomotive engineer, and the policeman rose. 











SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. II 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS anp NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


In the January number of the Elementary School Journal selected 
references were given on general administration, state school ad- 
ministration, city school administration, and supervision. The refer- 
ences in this article are concerned with teaching staff, school finance, 
business management, and public relations. 


TEACHING STAFF 
36. ANDERSON, Eart W. (Chairman). Teacher Personnel. Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. IV, No. 3. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1934. 
Pp. 253-352. 
A summary of recent studies on teacher supply and demand, selection and 
placement, salaries, tenure, and retirement. 


37. CARR, WiLLIAM G. “Newly Enacted Laws That Affect Teacher Person- 
nel,” Nation’s Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 37-39. 


A discussion of recent legislative action in thirty-one states affecting teachers’ 
certificates, contracts, salaries, and retirement. 


38. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Teacher’s Tenure and the Law,” Nation’s Schools, 
XIV (August, 1934), 21. 


A brief discussion of permanent tenure with citations to several court decisions. 


39. CooKE, Dennis H. “Adequacy of Teachers’ Salaries,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XI (January, 1934), 145-53. 
Compares the average salaries of white and negro teachers in eleven southern 
states with the cost of living reported by the teachers studied. 


40. EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. School 
Economy Series. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. vit+-94. 


Presents existing salary conditions of teachers in relation to changes in the cost 
of living and gives conclusions regarding the methods of solving the problems in- 
volved. 
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GarBER, LEE O. “The Law Governing the Dismissal of Teachers on Per- 
manent Tenure,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (October, 1934), 
115-22. 


Lal 


41. 


A number of court decisions indicating the conditions under which teachers on 
permanent tenure may be legally dismissed from service. 


42. Hucues, W. Harpin. “How To Select the Best Teachers,’ Nation’s 
Schools, XIII (January, 1934), 36-39. 


Presents a plan of rating candidates for teaching positions and describes the 
results of the use of this plan in a city school system. 


43- “Teacher Sick Leave; Holidays; Salary Deductions for Absence.” Edu- 
cational Research Service, Circular No. 7, 1934. Washington: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1934. Pp. 8. 

Report of an inquiry concerning policies in the larger cities of the country with 
respect to sick leave for teachers, pay for holidays, and salary deductions for 
absence. 


44. Younc, Lioyp Percy. The Administration of Merit-Type Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 552. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+104. 


A suggested list of thirteen criteria or standards to govern the use of merit-rating 
as a basis for salary schedules. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 
45. ACKLEY, CLARENCE E. “Constitutional Restrictions on Distribution of 
School Funds To Equalize Educational Opportunities,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIX (July, 1934), 15-17. 


Constitutional and legislative barriers to the equalization of school revenue in 
the several states are discussed. 


46. CaANup, CHARLES E. “The Truth about School Finance,” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXIX (September, 1934), 20-21, 80. 


Presents comparative data on school expenditures in seventy-four cities. 


47. CarR, WitttAM G. School Finance. School Economy Series, Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. vit+106. 
A general discussion of school-finance problems, including the relation of the 
state to the support of schools, recent trends in school expenditures, and taxa- 
tion in relation to school support. Gives also a description and an appraisal of 
some recently developed school-finance programs. 


48. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Reconstructing State Revenue Systems,” Nation’s 
Schools, XIV (October, 1934), 23-24. 


A discussion of tax reforms, in which six types of taxes are designated as the 
basis of an adequate state-revenue system. 
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Emergency Federal Aid for Education: A Review of the Evidence. Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National Education Association, April, 
1934. Pp. 16. 

A brief review of the economic background of the school emergency and esti- 
mates of the need for emergency federal aid. 


Five Years of State School Revenue Legislation, 1929-33. Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, Vol. XII, No. 1. Washington: 
Research Division of the National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 38. 
A convenient digest and characterization of recent legislation affecting school 
revenues. 

Goocu, WitBuR I. Junior High School Costs. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 604. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. x+160. 

A comparative study of per-pupil costs in junior high school and traditional 
organizations, indicating that the junior high school plan as such does not neces- 
sarily increase the cost per pupil for current expenses of local school systems. 

JOHNSEN, JuL1A E. (Compiler). Federal Aid to Education. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. IX, No. 3. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 214. 

A well-formulated summary of the arguments for and against federal aid. A 
serviceable bibliography is included. 

Kirsy, Byron C. “The Principal and School Costs,” School Executives 
Magazine, LIII (February, 1934), 174. 

Shows how the school principal can co-operate in budget-making and adminis- 
tration. 

Lutz, Hartey L., and Carr, Wititam G. Essentials of Taxation. Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 14. 

A reprint of a series of articles from the Journal of the National Education 
Association. An authoritative discussion of the nature and the purposes of 
taxation and desirable modifications of existing state tax systems. 

Mort, Pau R. “National Government Must Take Part in Financing 
Education,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (January, 1934), 20-22. 

Argues that federal aid for public schools can be introduced without involving 
unfavorable control of school policies. 

Norton, Joun K. “A Sound Finance Program Will Save the Public 
Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XII (November, 1933), 15-18. 

A discussion of the findings of the National Conference on the Financing of Edu- 
cation. 

PEARMAN, W. I. “Special State Taxes versus General Revenue Funds for 

Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XIV (July, 1934), 25-26. 

Emphasizes the advantages of general revenue iieitianal over specifically 

dedicated subsidies for local school systems. 
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60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 





“School-Finance Status in the United States,” American School Board 
Journal, LXXXIX (July, 1934), 29-31. 
A brief summary statement of the financial situation of schools in the several 
states. 

SEARS, JESSE B. “Federal Support for Public Schools,” School and Society, 
XL (October 6, 1934), 433-37. 


An argument in favor of federal aid on the basis of a formula which does not 
admit of an extension of federal control. 


Stetson, Paut C. “Some Arguments against Federal Aid,” Nation’s 
Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 25-26. 
Distinguishes between federal aid for stricken areas and a general program of 
automatic subsidies which may tend toward federal control and retard the prog- 
ress of state support of public schools. 


Swret, FretcHer Harper. “What America Can Learn from Three 
European Nations in Financing Schools,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 14-15. 

The author considers some of the practices in Europe with respect to support of 
schools and indicates how the schools of the United States could benefit from 
the adoption of these practices. 


WatTERMAN, IvaAN R. “State Responsibility in Financing the Public 
Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XII (December, 1933), 29-33. 
A discussion of several common types of inequalities in school support, based on 
statistics for California. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
ANDERSON, Homer W. “Training the School Custodian,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LIII (July, 1934), 326-27, 346. 
Presents a program for increasing the value of custodian service in public schools. 


BroaDy, KNuTE O., IRELAND, CLIFFORD J., and Miter, E. Lyte. A 
Handbook for School Custodians. Educational Monographs, No. 4. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Publications, No. 105. Lincoln, Nebraska: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1934. Pp. 82. 

Presents material of a practical nature for the information of school custodians. 
Techniques and procedures essential to the efficient operation of buildings are 
discussed. 

NEewMaN, James R. “Economy in School Business Administration,” 
School Executives Magazine, LIII (May, 1934), 278. 

Supplies the details of the methods employed to effect a 40 per cent reduction 
in the budget for schools in Elmont, New York. 


ROSENSTENGEL, W. E. “School Property Insurance,” School Executives 
Magazine, LIII (February, 1934), 184-85. 


A successful plan for insuring school property with private7companies is de- 
scribed and discussed. 
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Srmpson, ALFRED D. “The Budget,”’ Nation’s Schools, XIII (June, 1934), 
33-36; XIV (July, 1934), 39-43. 
Characterizes budget-making as an important educational function involving 
continuous planning and providing an effective means of administrative control. 


West, Joun C. “School Property Appraisals for Insurance Purposes,” 
American School Board Journal, LXXXVIII (June, 1934), 32-33, 65-66. 
Considers essential steps in the development of a program for property insurance 
in city school systems. 

PuBLIC RELATIONS 

Evaluating the Public Schools. Published for the Joint Committee on the 
Emergency in Education by Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 48. 

A useful summary of significant facts and concepts designed to promote public 
discussion of the aims and achievements of the public-school system. 

FartEY, BELMONT. School Publicity. School Economy Series. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. iv-+118. 
Discusses the administrative machinery and available avenues of interpretation 
of the schools to the public. 

Goopier, FLoyp T. “The Function and Program of the Schools in Pro- 
moting Satisfactory Public Relations,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXXVIII (March, 1934), 48. 

A comprehensive discussion of methods of promoting public relations by the 
schools. 

MELBy, Ernest O. “Leadership in Public Relations,” Educational Trends, 
III (February, 1934), 28-33. 

The author appraises the character of educational leadership during the period 
of the economic depression and indicates the problems to be solved by educators 
in the establishment and the maintenance of good public relations. 

Morritt, FREDERICK JAMES. “Public Relations to the Rescue,” Nation’s 
Schools, XIV (September, 1934), 31-33. 

Suggested methods of informing the public concerning the position of the 
schools in relation to current social conditions. 

RELLER, THEODORE L. “Planning and Evaluating the Public-Relations 
Program,” American School Board Journal, LXXXIX (October, 1934), 
29-30, 70. 

States and discusses twenty-two principles in the organization and administra- 
tion of a program of public relations. 


Stout, D. G. “Permanent Public Relations Program Is Needed by 
Schools,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (April, 1934), 41-43. 


Suggests a systematic, continuous publicity program as a means of securing 
public co-operation in the work of the schools. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Methods of teaching based on interpretation of psychological studies.—The ques- 
tion has often been raised whether the courses in psychology which are given in 
departments of education of universities and teachers’ colleges would not be 
more useful if they were combined directly with courses in methods of teaching. 
Luella Cole has tried the experiment in a book? recently published of presenting 
what she describes as “a selection of digested and organized material . . . . not 
a compendium of everything of value that has been written ... . only those 
points which may contribute to an increase in the efficiency of teaching” (p. 
viii). 

The book deals with all the subjects commonly taught in elementary schools, 
giving the references on which the author has relied for her conclusions. The 
final chapter outlines a number of projects which offer the teacher opportunity 
for “interesting, easy, profitable research.’ The chapters dealing with the sub- 
jects taught in the schools contain detailed lists of materials which can be used 
in organizing the daily work of the classroom. The style in which these materials 
are presented and in which statements regarding methods of teaching are made 
can be described as the style of one who has no doubt whatsoever of the absolute 
validity of the materials and methods dictated. 

The ordinary book on educational psychology would doubtless be criticized 
by the author of this book as discursive and as likely to leave the teacher in 
doubt as to the procedures to be adopted. This book is not open to any such 
criticism. For example, in discussing the teaching of addition combinations, 
the author makes the following statement. 

In learning combinations it is desirable that no set order of presentation be used. 
The combinations do not normally function in a series and therefore should not be 
learned in a series. A single number fact, such as 5+3=8 should be given in isolation, 
proved by the counting of objects, memorized, and at once used in a number of verbal 
problems. It is a good idea, after 5-++3=8 has been learned, to present on the same 
day, 3+5=8, thus identifying the two combinations and learning both with little more 
energy than is needed to remember one. Further condensation can be achieved after 


t Luella Cole, Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvi+330. $2.00. 
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one or two pairs of combinations with zero have been learned by teaching the general 
principle that zero added to any number gives the number it was added to as an answer. 

Investigation has already shown which combinations are hard and which are easy. 
A consideration of several studies on this point results in the following list of the dozen 
hardest and the dozen easiest combinations [p. 202]. 


The quoted paragraphs are typical. The difficulty with a dictum of the type 
here cited is that the reader is not given the principles of mental operation 
which justify such a statement as “combinations do not normally function, etc.” 
It is neither essential nor natural that the learning process adopt the pattern 
of ordinary experience. The adult who has acquired the art of handwriting 
behaves in one way. The child who is just beginning to use a pencil does not be- 
have either with his muscles or with his mind as does the trained adult writer. 
Similarly, the child who is in the first stages of learning how to read does not 
interpret printed words in any such way as does the fluent reader. Nor does the 
primary child use books for the purposes for which books are used by the adult 
in everyday life. The ordinary book on educational psychology presents prin- 
ciples and calls for discriminating intelligence on the part of its readers in ap- 
plying these principles. Of course, psychological writings of the ordinary type 
lack something of the finality of a book that states with absolute assurance what 
teachers are to do. It is the belief of the reviewer that the function of books on 
applied psychology is to give the kind of information which will equip their 
readers to decide on rational grounds what they should do. When books do 
not undertake to acquaint their readers with fundamental principles, they 
should indicate in their titles that they are prescriptive books on methods, not 


scientific books on psychology. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


The financial implications of the junior high school organization—School au- 
thorities have long tended to assume that adoption of the junior high school 
organization in systems previously operating on the 8-4 plan must necessarily 
result in a considerable increase in school costs. This assumption is convincingly 
challenged by an analytical study of costs in reorganized school systems.? “The 
data of this study suggest,”’ says the author, “that in actual practice per pupil 
costs for current expenses in Grades VII-IX are approximately the same in 
school systems organized on the 6-3-3, or junior high school plan, as in school 
systems which have retained the traditional 8-4 organization” (p. 158). 

Previous studies of junior high school costs, as the author points out, have 
been based on certain questionable assumptions as to the relation of costs in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX of un-reorganized systems to costs in the lower and 
the upper grades of those systems. So far as the reviewer knows, no previous 
studies have presented direct and adequately controlled comparisons between 





t Wilbur I. Gooch, Junior High School Costs. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 604. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
x-+160. $1.75. 
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costs in the junior high school grades of reorganized systems and costs in the 
same grades of 8-4 systems. Gooch has undertaken such a comparison. To 
bring his study within practicable limits, he has confined his investigation “to 
per pupil costs in average daily attendance for current expense in junior high 
schools organized on the 6-3-3 basis in cities of five thousand or over’ (pp. 15- 
16). The schools used in his investigation are found in six eastern states. 

The study is divided into four phases. The first phase involves a comparison 
of current costs of instruction in the junior high school grades of 107 reorganized 
systems with costs in the elementary grades and the senior high school grades of 
the same systems. Gooch’s data agree with those presented in 1927 in the Fifth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence and show that junior high 
school costs stand, on the average, almost exactly midway between costs for 
the elementary school and costs for the senior high school. 

The second phase of the study comprises a comparison of per-pupil costs in 
all the 6-3-3 and 8-4 systems in Massachusetts towns and cities of more than 
five thousand inhabitants. A significant finding of this phase of the investiga- 
tion is that “per pupil costs on the whole in the reorganized systems of the state 
were .... less than in the traditional systems” (p. 151). 

The third phase of the investigation consists in a detailed comparison of costs 
in twelve reorganized systems with costs in twelve comparable 8-4 systems. In 
order to make allowance for the differing financial levels at which individual 
communities tend to support their schools, Gooch uses as a basis for comparison 
the percentage by which costs in Grades VII, VIII, and IX exceed costs in the 
lower grades in each system. As a result, he is able to show that “‘in 6-3-3 sys- 
tems costs in Grades VII-IX bear a ratio to costs in Grades K to VI which is 
almost identical with the ratio in 8-4 systems” (p. 151). 

The fourth phase of the study is likely, as the author himself points out, to 
carry somewhat less general conviction than the preceding phases. In this 
final phase Gooch examines the cost implications of the major features of the 
“standard” junior high school. His analysis involves certain assumptions con- 
cerning salary schedules to which exceptions can fairly be taken. Moreover, the 
definition of the “standard” junior high school which he employs leaves out of 
account various recent studies of the types of organization most appropriate 
at this school level. The author approaches his problem with sufficient realiza- 
tion of its pitfalls, however, to lend much weight to his final conclusion: “. . 
as yet it is not obvious that the progressive education of the reorganized school 
must inherently cost more than the more conservative education of the un- 
reorganized school; . . . . probably more important than the standard features, 
in the determination of costs, are the conditions and circumstances under which 
these features operate” (p. 141). 

Any brief description of this study must necessarily pay small attention to 
the many significant details contributing to the major conclusions. The author’s 
analysis of those features of organization which are chiefly responsible for costs 
in the junior high school greater than those in the elementary grades represents 
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a detail of particular interest. His treatment of this matter carries such perti- 
nent suggestions for administrative policy that no one concerned with a reorgan- 
ization, either accomplished or projected, can afford not to be familiar with it. 
To the student of education in general Gooch’s study will be of unusual interest 
as an example of an investigation carefully and imaginatively planned, pains- 
takingly carried out, and supported by close and cogent reasoning. 


F. T. SPAULDING 
HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 


A study of the status of the married woman teacher.—Like all Gaul, this con- 
tribution to education? is divided into three parts. The first part surveys the 
extent to which married women engage in gainful occupations in the fields of 
commerce and industry. The purpose of this survey is to create a perspective 
with which to view the status of the married woman teacher, which is disclosed 
in the next two parts. In the second part an intensive study of the employment 
policies of school boards is presented, with trends in policy-making in one state. 
The legal status of the married woman teacher is analyzed, and a set of legal 
principles is evolved from court decisions. In this part is also presented a survey 
of the attitude of associates, as expressed through group action on employment 
policies affecting married women teachers, and a review of the studies of the 
relative teaching effectiveness of married and single women teachers. In the 
third part a study of the approximate total population of married teachers of 
one state and an equal number of comparable single teachers is presented. The 
study attempts to compare the teaching effectiveness of married and single 
teachers through the collection of data on certain factors related to teaching 
success. 

The general conclusion is that no evidence was produced that justifies a policy 
of discrimination against married women teachers as a class; that the relation 
between marital status and teaching effectiveness is not significant enough to 
justify using marital status as a determining factor in fixing employment poli- 
cies. Granted that an employment policy which is established in the interests 
of the children eliminates incompetent, neglectful, and inefficient teachers and 
conserves the best existing talent and training, then a blanket rule which arbi- 
trarily eliminates individuals as a class levies a high tariff on training and talent. 
A general rule such as the prohibition of married women should find reason for 
existence in sustaining evidence, and this study shows that such evidence is not 
at hand. 

On account of the fact that general unemployment conditions have forced 
the matter of the employment of married women teachers into the limelight of 
many local school situations, this study will prove of interest to superintendents 
of schools. Many brief discussions of the subject have appeared in periodical 

t David Wilbur Peters, The Status of the Married Woman Teacher. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 603. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. Pp. vit+98. $1.50. 
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form during the past five years, and a number of professional studies have been 
made. This work is the first attempt to deal with the problem in a comprehen- 


sive and adequate way. 
R. W. BARDWELL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Local units for school administration.—A timely treatise on the organization of 
local units for school administration is always of interest because all too little is 
known as yet about the size and the character of school districts which would 
constitute the most desirable unit for rendering effective educational service. Al- 
though many studies have been made and much has been written, there is still 
much work to be done before it can be said that the best type of administrative 
unit for a particular area has been determined. At present there are seventeen 
rather common types of school districts. In addition, school laws make reference 
to approximately sixty other school subdivisions, although most of these occur 
only two or three times and constitute but slight variations from the common 
types. The many differences among school districts with respect to geographical 
area, population, ability to support education, etc., are common knowledge 
among professional people. The greater part of the literature dealing with school 
district organization treats the problem from the purely administrative angle 
rather than from the educational or the instructional angle, and it is therefore 
refreshing to study the report of Howard A. Dawson," who has approached the 
problem of determining satisfactory local school units from the educational 
angle. 

Dawson approaches his problem by assuming that a satisfactory and work- 
able local school unit must provide satisfactory educational facilities and must 
provide the administrative and supervisory services necessary to facilitate the 
operation of the whole educational program. The first of these functions is con- 
cerned with the individual attendance unit and the second with the administra- 
tive and supervisory unit. 

In this study the first of these will be referred to as an attendance or school unit and 
the second as an administrative unit. An attendance or school unit comprises the geo- 
graphical and population area served by a single school and does not necessarily con- 
stitute a local taxing unit nor have an independent system of administration. An ad- 
ministrative unit comprises all the area under a single system of local administration and 
may be composed of more than one attendance or school unit. It usually constitutes a 
local taxing unit [p. 6]. 

The first important phase of Dawson’s study deals with the determination of 
the characteristics of a satisfactory attendance unit, proper attention being giv- 
en the functions of elementary and secondary education, the type of school or- 


t Howard A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units: Functions and Principles of 
Formation, Organization, and Administration. Field Study No. 7. Nashville, Tennes- 
see: Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 
Pp. x+180. $0.75. 
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ganization, the curriculum, pupil-teacher ratio, total school enrolment, trans- 
portation, school plant, books and instructional supplies, and teachers. After 
considering desirable standards for each of these factors, the author concludes 
that the minimum standard size of satisfactory attendance units are: (x) for 
elementary schools, an area in which reside at least 240 pupils enrolled in the 
first six grades; (2) for a six-year high school, an area in which reside at least 
210 pupils enrolled in high-school grades; (3) for a junior high school, an area 
in which reside at least 245 junior high school pupils; (4) for a senior high school, 
an area in which reside at least 175 senior high school pupils. 

The second major task of the study is to determine a satisfactory administra- 
tive and supervisory unit, due consideration being given to business adminis- 
tration, supervision of instruction, health supervision, census and attendance, 
and administrative and supervisory organization. The conclusion reached is 
that a satisfactory administrative and supervisory unit should accommodate 
approximately twelve thousand pupils. Since it is seldom possible to organize 
local administrative units of twelve thousand or more pupils, two alternatives 
are suggested. One calls for a staff of seventeen persons and an enrolment of 6,000 
pupils; the other calls for a staff of four persons and an enrolment of 1,750 pupils. 

Other phases of Dawson’s study deal with the size of a satisfactory local unit 
in terms of the probable cost of administrative and supervisory service, the 
probable total current cost of the educational program, an examination of the 
present status of local attendance and administrative units in terms of the stand- 
ards set up, suggested procedures for reorganization, and the results of reor- 


ganization in selected areas. The entire report is timely and should be suggestive 
and helpful to those struggling directly with the problem of securing reorganiza- 
tion and improvement in the organization of school districts in states and local 
areas. 


Henry J. Orro 
W. K. KEettocc FounpaATION, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


A textbook in history for the upper grades.—Recognition of the opportunities 
open to history-teaching in interpreting our changing social environment is 
exemplified in this third volumet of the elementary-school series “The Westward 
March of Man,” edited by Professor Knowlton. When We Were Colonies, as 
the present volume is titled, tells the story of the transplanting of groups of 
people with their cultural heritage from the Old World to the New. As the 
name implies, the book deals primarily with Colonial America. 

The authors are unusually fortunate in maintaining a point of view in which 
the interplay of social, economic, and political forces in Europe and America is 
sufficiently emphasized to stress the continuity of our Colonial history and its 
European past. Thus, the story of each group of colonists is presented with its 
immediately pertinent European background. In each succeeding narrative we 


t Daniel C. Knowlton and Charles M. Gill, When We Were Colonies. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xii+370. $1.12. 
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see the basic cultural heritage of a group as it is changed by the persistence of 
contemporary Old World situations and by the ever-strengthening environ- 
mental influences of the New World. 

The book is simply written in an interesting narrative style. An air of reality 
is imparted through frequent attention to the physical setting of the times and 
by fitting accounts of real people into the historical story. One has only to 
read such passages as those describing the appearance of sections of the Carolina 
colonies or Washington’s life as the son of a Virginia planter and later as the 
owner of a plantation to realize how much such skilfully handled geographical 
and biographical material adds pleasure and understanding to the teaching 
situation. 

Sentence structure is simple, and the vocabulary is so graded that few dif- 
ficulties should be met. New terms are consistently explained as they are in- 
troduced. For example, “The company was starting a colony. When people go 
out from their homeland to settle and live, but are ruled by the mother country, 
we say they are colonists and their new home is a colony” (p. 25). 

Black-and-white full-page maps omit confusing details. There is an unusual 
number of well-chosen pictures. Both maps and pictures are introduced where 
they will best function in teaching. 

The book is organized in six large units. A short beginning unit is devoted to 
the European setting. Parts Two, Three, and Four tell of the settlement and 
the growth of the Southern, the Northern, and the Middle Colonies. In Part 
Five the Colonial wars are discussed. Part Six describes in an interesting fashion 
the ways of living in Colonial days. Each part is subdivided into smaller units. 
Helpful headings set in heavy type aid in centering attention on the essential 
ideas. 

Devices for review, individual guidance, and additional work follow each 
section. Map-making, drawing, modeling, problem-solving, debating, creative 
writing, objective testing, dramatization, and reports are some of the great 
variety of means suggested. Short lists of books of interest to children are also 
included. The books listed are almost entirely factual material, and it is to be 
regretted that practically no use is made of the great wealth of juvenile fiction 
with Colonial background. 

It should be noted that the book is mechanically easy to read. Type, line, 
letter, and word-spacing have been well chosen, and the majority of the illus- 
trations are so placed on the page as to break up the text as little as possible. 

The context is historically accurate, and no attempt is made to indoctrinate. 
Points of view are presented, and the reader is left to form his own opinions. 
Thus, after describing the expulsion of the Acadians by the English, the para- 
graph ends: “The action was defended because of the war. Many believe that 
it ought not to be defended. Most believe the punishment was unjust” (p. 285). 

To teachers interested in explaining the differences between living in the past 
and the present, this volume offers some valuable material. 

Rutu R. Watson 
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A new series of readers—The purpose of the series of readers under review" is 
to offer “reading material which is new, easy, diversified, interesting, and abun- 
dant.”” The books are to be used “for every purpose commonly recognized as 
valid in oral and silent reading” (Play Days, p. 2). 

Readers’ opinions of the newness of the material included in these readers 
will vary in accordance with the level at which they begin their examinations of 
the books. If the reader begins at the upper end, with the books for children of 
sixth-grade ability, he will be delighted. He will be ready to believe the state- 
ment of the authors that 90 per cent of the material was written expressly for 
the series and that ‘‘no piece [of it] has ever appeared, nor is any piece ever likely 
to appear, in a competing textbook’’ (p. 2). However, if the reader begins with 
the first two books, he will be disappointed. The same themes that have been 
used in more than a half-dozen of the newer preprimers and primers are elabo- 
rated here. 

In the preprimer a boy and a girl play ball, they play house, and they play 
store. The same kind of a white cat that was introduced to first-grade children 
in a primer in 1927 comes to this boy and girl as a surprise, and they play with 
it. The children help to make a birthday cake, this time for the father. The 
primer includes a review of these themes in a slightly different form, a few 
additional stories based on equally well-worn themes, and a few stories based on 
new themes. The few new themes are poor, and the stories based on them are 
not worthy of the intelligence of six-year-old children. For example, in a story 
that is supposed to make an appeal to the fancy of first-grade children, a mother 
rabbit and a baby rabbit play that they are three human beings. The mother 
rabbit takes the part of the father and the mother, the little rabbit takes the 
part of a little girl, and they have a picnic. Six-year-old children would criticize 
this story. Again, there is a story of a cat and her kittens who go to the store 
to buy cakes and milk for their dinner. Various birds along the way ask the 
mother cat to do some shopping for them. Modern children are too critical of 
the content of their reading material to be willing to stand for the false situa- 
tions in this story. The worst mistake in theme is in the story in which a little 
boy wants pets, but the pets do not want to belong to him because he will not 
eat his food, he will not learn to read and to write, and he just sits in a big chair 
all the day. This boy sounds subnormal. There are children who are food prob- 
lems, we know, and there are children who like to play quietly; but the child 
who does not eat, who does not learn, and who just sits still is the cause of great 


ta) B. R. Buckingham, Marguerite P. Dolch, and Bertha H. Buckingham, The 
Children’s Bookshelf: Let’s Play (A Pre-Primer), pp. iv+46, $0.16; Play Days (A 
Primer), pp. 200, $0.60. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 

b) B. R. Buckingham (Compiler and Editor), The Children’s Bookshelf: Playing 
Together, pp. 250, $0.64; Munching Peter and Other Stories, pp. 300, $0.72; The Great 
Idea and Other Stories, pp. 400, $0.80; The Elephant’s Friend and Other Stories, pp. 480, 
$0.84; In a Green Valley and Other Stories, pp. 512, $0.88; The Masquerade and Other 
Stories, pp. 576, $0.92. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1934. 
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anxiety to his parents and to his teachers. Children of this kind who have to be 
in school with normal children have a difficult time. Children are sometimes 
quicker than adults in identifying unfortunate schoolmates, and they are ruth- 
less in their treatment of these odd children. They would be just as quick to see 
that the little boy in this story is not normal. Thus, the reader of these first two 
books will conclude either that the writers do not know little children or that 
they have bound themselves by trying to keep within a word list. 

* The normal activities of children and of animals are of great interest to chil- 
dren. There are many of these activities that are yet untouched by writers for 
children at this reading level, probably because the authors, like those of this 
series, either do not know the youngest readers or because they are afraid to 
venture outside a prescribed word list. If all the words that can be learned by 
young readers are already included in word lists for this level and if the themes 
and the stories which these children are to read must be limited by these word 
lists, it is time to stop writing books for six-year-old children which claim to be 
new and which are nothing but a rehash of books already on the market. 

The books in this series from the first reader on are, like the sixth reader, full* 
of really new material. The books are easy to read. There has been systematic 
vocabulary control through the third-grade book, and great care has been taken 
in eliminating difficult sentence structure. 

The material is diversified. Beyond the first two books there is excellent 
variety. The most fastidious child readers should find stories in these books that 
interest them. There are prose selections of fact and fancy and a well-selected 
list of new poems. The stories in these books, beyond the first two volumes, are, 
for the most part, interesting, and interesting people have prepared them. The 
material in these books is abundant. The authors claim that after the pre- 
primer each book in this series “has more reading matter than any competing 
book designed for the same grade and 50 per cent more than the average of all 
such books” (Play Days, p. 2). A comparison of the amount of reading content 
in these books with that of other readers will soon convince the reader that this 
statement is true. 

The reviewer is glad to see that little space is devoted to check exercises. 
What children want in a reader is interesting stories to read. If the content is 
interesting enough, check exercises are not needed. Such exercises have their 
place in workbooks. 

The appearance of these books is pleasing. The covers are attractive. The 
books do not look like readers, and they are not labeled readers. The inside is 
as pleasing as the outside. The illustrations are well done, and the type is clear 
and easy to read. After the first two books, these new readers deserve a place in 
every classroom library, and they are an excellent addition to the bookshelf of 
any child. It is difficult to justify the publication of the preprimer and the 


primer. 
ApA R. POLKINGHORNE 
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An attempt to make arithmetic practical—That arithmetic has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the greatest sources of pupil failure in school is common 
knowledge. Those persons who have seriously studied the problem appear to 
agree that the difficulty lies in failure to make mathematical situations and 
computations meaningful to the child. Expressions by children such as the fol- 
lowing are not uncommon: “You subtract when there are two large numbers 
in the problem.” “You add if there are more than two numbers.” “If there is a 
large number and a small one, you divide if it will come out even. If it won’t 
come out even, you multiply.”” Consequently, when a series of textbooks in 
arithmetic with the caption Practical Arithmetics* appears, one’s curiosity is at 
once aroused, 

The Strayer-Upton arithmetic textbooks are well known to the teaching pro- 
fession. The revised series differs from the series which it supplants in that the 
abstract drill material and the number of concrete problems have been increased, 
the method of presentation of mathematical processes is simplified, there is a 
better gradation of arithmetic difficulties, and improvement is to be found in 

- the tests and in the diagnostic and remedial material. 

The practical character of the books is to be observed in at least two direc- 
tions: First, the concrete problems are real, in the sense that they relate to the 
life and the interests of the pupils. Second, the procedures recommended for solv- 
ing the abstract examples are those used by practical computers. Examples 
of appeals to children’s interests are ““A Cookie Sale,” “Buying Supplies for the 
Baseball Team.” The practical methods of computation may be illustrated by 
statements from the teaching manuals such as the following: “Notice that in 
the Sirayer-U pton Practical Arithmetics the quotient is written below the dividend 
in short division, instead of above it, this being the practice followed by most 
adults in their computations” (Manual for Book I, p. 43). “The methods of 
checking given in the Strayer-Upton books are those most used in practical 
computing” (p. 45). Most of the so-called “real’’ problems that we, as educators, 
construct for children are in the last analysis not real. A child knows he is not 
going to the store to purchase six oranges at five cents apiece, and, furthermore, 
he is aware that the chief concern of the teacher is whether he knows 65 is 30. 
It is altogether possible that no arithmetic textbook can be made which should 
serve as a basis for continuous and regular daily assignments and that, instead, 
the textbook should be used merely as a book of reference. Research studies 
have shown that, when children work on an arithmetic project of their own, it is 
possible for them to learn the necessary skills irrespective of the amount of drill 
provided or the nature of the distribution of the practice. 

Strayer and Upton have attempted in many ways to take account of the 
value inherent in transfer and generalization. For example, certain addition and 
subtraction combinations are taught together; multiplication and division are 

* George Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brewster Upton, Strayer-Upton Practical 


Arithmetics: First Book, pp. viii+-500; Second Book, pp. viii+-s00. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1934. $0.80 each. : 
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similarly treated; reversals of combinations are presented together; multiplica- 
tion combinations are developed through tables; and appropriate fractions are 
introduced in conjunction with work in division. Notwithstanding such laud- 
able efforts, the reviewer believes that in the modern arithmetic textbook in- 
sufficient account is taken of the ability of the human mind to generalize. Nu- 
merous investigations point to the great values that may result from transfer. To 
achieve these values, however, a method of teaching must be employed which is 
significantly different from that based on the theory that mastering arithmetic 
consists in fixing a certain number of separate bonds. 

Several studies have now been published favoring the teaching of long divi- 
sion, not only as the regular method to be employed by the child, but as a process 
to be introduced prior to short division. The authors of this series, however, 
seemingly have reasons of their own for preferring the traditional procedure. 

Many commendable features characterize this series of textbooks. The 
exercises seem to be well distributed; care is shown in maintaining skills already 
learned; pupils are continually requested to check their work; individual differ- 
ences are provided for by the inclusion of additional and more difficult material 
for capable pupils; frequent diagnostic tests with keyed references to remedial 
work are given; and the books contain several sets of tests on concrete problems 
with accompanying standards. The books are constructed substantially and 
apparently with a view to reducing the cost as much as possible without at 


the same time seriously affecting the content. 
HERBERT T. OLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. 

WILLIAMSON, THAMES Ross. Civics at Work: A Textbook in Elementary Civics. 
Revised by William A. Hamm. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. xiv+ 
412. $1.16. 

Woonprinc, MAXIE NAVE, JEWETT, IDA A., and BENSON, RACHEL THERESA. 
Enriched Teaching of English in the Junior and Senior High School: A Source 
Book for Teachers of English, School Librarians, and Directors of Extra- 
curricular Activities, Listing Chiefly Free and Low Cost Illustrative and 
Supplementary Materials. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934. Pp. x+358. 
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Federal Aid to Education: Debate Handbook. Compiled by E. R. Rankin. 
University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 2. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. Pp. 100. $0.50. 

McConnELtL, T. R., HENRy, Lyte K., and Morcan, CLELLEN. Studies in the 
Psychology of Learning, II. Educational Psychology Series, No. 2. Univer- 
sity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 5. Iowa City, Iowa: Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 144. $1.00. 

OcBurRN, WiLi1AM F. You and Machines. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1934. Pp. 56. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Higher Education, University of Oregon—July 
II-I2-13-14, 1934: Responsibilities of Higher Education in the Light of 
Changing Social, Political, and Economic Conditions. University of Oregon 
Commonwealth Service Series, Vol. I, No. 2. Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon, 1934. Pp. iv-+150. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Educational Conference. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. VII, No. 2. Lexington, Kentucky: College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1934. Pp. 98. $0.50. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bibliography No. 18 (1934)—Good References on Secondary Education— 
Curriculum compiled by Martha R. McCabe and Carl A. Jessen. Pp. 8. 
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Bulletin No. 3, 1934—Economies through the Elimination of Very Small 
Schools by W. H. Gaumnitz. Pp. vi+54. 

Pamphlet No. 57 (1934)—Aids in Book Selection for Secondary School Li- 
braries by Edith A. Lathrop. Pp. iv+28. 

Pamphlet No. 58 (1934)—The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 
1934-35 by Henry G. Badger. Pp. 50. 

Report of the Tennessee Educational Commission: Part I, Facts Regarding 
Public Education and Resulting Problems, pp. xxx-+362; Part II, Recom- 
mendations Affecting Public Education in Tennessee, pp. xx-+132. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Tennessee Educational Commission, 1934. 

School Administration in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Jesse B. Sears. Stan- 
ford Pamphlets, No. 4. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 84. $1.00. 

ScHuttz, JouN P., and Harap, Henry. “A Proposed Course in Functional 
Chemistry for Secondary Schools.” Curriculum Laboratory Publications, 
No. 41. Cleveland, Ohio: School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
1934. Pp. 18 (mimeographed). $0.10. 

Twenty-first Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana 
University, April 13 and 14, 1934. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. XI, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1934. Pp. 96. 
$0.50. 

Using the Auditorium. New York State Association of Elementary Principals, 
Bulletin III. Glen Head, New York: New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals (Grace E. DeKay, Secretary), 1934. Pp. 58. 

Waricut, Quincy. Where the League of Nation Stands Today. The Day and 
Hour Series of the University of Minnesota, No. 9. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1934. Pp. 26. $0.25. 





